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SUNLIGHT AND SONG 


CHAPTERGI 
HOW I CAME TO BE A SINGER 


Y should an artist wait until her career is 

ended to write her reminiscences? I know 
tradition considers that the proper time for her to 
set down her experiences. Yet, if she has some- 
thing to say, why not say it while the laurels are 
green, when the personalities and events which 
she describes are alive in the public mind? Is it 
not better to tell the interesting things which may 
have happened to me while they are fresh in 
my memory and while I am still young, rather 
than wait until I have retired and my recollections 
have faded? 

I am a singer, not a writer. Hence, when the 
idea first occurred to me last summer of attempt- 
ing to give some idea of the “sunshine and song” 
which have been my artistic portion—I have been 
fortunate in having much of both in my career— 
I felt a little apprehensive. But, after all, I have 
not tried to write a full-fledged book of memoirs. 
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I have tried to write only about men and women 
who were or still are much in the world’s eye, and 
whom I have known or do know personally—to 
set down some pages of reminiscences of my 
existence as a singer—and have ventured to give 
an account of incidents in my career as an artist 
which, for one reason or another, seemed worth 
recording. My mother-in-law, Blanche Mar- 
chesi, and her mother, the famous Mathilde 
Marchesi, have written their memoirs, and why 
should a third woman member of the family not 
do so? 

Then, though I sing at the Vienna “Court” 
Opera, the Hofoper—it still clings to the ad- 
jective “Court” even in these republican days, 
for it was built by an emperor—no singer, per- 
haps, will ever again sing in an “Imperial”? Court 
Opera House in the Austrian capital. So I have 
also set down some of my personal recollections 
of an epoch, a court and a society which now is 
a thing of the past, while those memories are 
still undimmed. This wish I have carried out to 
the best of my ability, with the hope that the 
resulting pages may interest the reader. 


I began to prepare for my real work in the 
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world when I was only a girl of fourteen, by 
studying singing with an excellent teacher, Pro- 
fessor Auspitzer, of Briinn, a man who believed 
in my voice and in my future from the very start. 
Even before, when only twelve, I had attended 
the Brinn Musikschule and in addition had taken 
private lessons from Professor Krejci, who taught 
me the most important lesson any singer can 
learn when her voice is in process of formation: 

never to scream and never to force the tone. 
Brinn, where I was born and brought up, was a 
town with a kind of dual soul. There was the 
comfortable, easy-going ‘‘old town,” many of 
whose historical buildings date back to the four- 
teenth century; and as a foil, the “new town,” a 
hustling, industrial city; an English friend of 
mine once told me it has been called the ‘‘Austrian 
Manchester.” Old Briinn has many historical 
associations. On one of the hills about Briinn 
stands the gloomy old castle of Spielberg, a com- 
bination of fortress and prison, whose under- 
ground dungeons had a terrible reputation in 
the old days. The kind-hearted, liberal young 
Emperor, Josef II, after he had ascended the 
throne, decided to form an opinion of them at 
first hand. He had himself shut up in one of the 
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cells overnight and when he came forth in the 
morning his opinion was formed. He gave orders 
that no prisoner should ever again be shut up in 
one of them, and since that time the subterranean 
prisons have not been used. In the year 1805, 
Brinn was Napoleon’s headquarters—he lived in 
the Rathaus—before the battle of Austerlitz. 
In Briinn I spent a happy girlhood. Like most 
children, I suppose, I never really appreciated 
how happy my childhood was until I had out- 
grown it. When we have reached some goal for 
which we have striven, at the cost of effort and 
sacrifice, how vain and empty all our attainment 
seems compared to the thoughtless happiness we 
knew as a child! An opera, in a way, is a fairy 
tale told in song and action, but, alas, we singers 
who tell it cannot help but know all the disillusion- 
ments and compromises. summed up in the phrase 
‘behind the scenes.”” We may forget them, we 
may be carried away for the time being by the 
impersonation demanded of us, but one thing 
we never quite recapture—that rapture a child 
finds in acting out its own little fairy tales, when 
its vague, artless efforts at self-expression seem 
the happiest of games. I loved to sing when only 
a little girl; and I loved to act. Where my sisters 
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were content to simply “play house” with their 
dolls, I turned mine into the characters of some 
fairy tale I had heard. I would have them sit- 
ting around me in a circle on the floor, one of 
them representing the lovely princess who was the 
heroine of the tale, another the Prince Charming 
with whom she was destined to live happily ever 
after, and a third—I had a shabby, dirty old 
calico doll which really looked the part—the ogre 
or monster who held the princess captive and 
from whom Prince Charming rescued her. 

My sisters gave up their dolls long before I 
did—but, then, their dolls were merely dolls. Mine 
were characters—for they were alive to me, even 
if only wax and sawdust—of the little stories and 
dramas I loved to invent, and which they helped 
me tell. I often drew my sisters and brother 
into these dramatic games of make-believe, and 
at times I have to smile—a sad little smile, per- 
haps—when about to take up the study of a 
new role, as my thoughts go back to the days 
when we shoved to one side the big dining-room 
table, and with the red table-cover for a royal 
robe and other like stage accessories “adapted”’ 
for the purpose, presented thrilling dramas in 
which right invariably triumphed over wrong, 
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and which always ended in true lovers’ meetings. 

When we grew a little older, my sisters started 
in taking dancing lessons and, naturally, began 
to go out a good deal to social affairs and enter- 
tainments. But I remained the home body of the 
family. While they were off dancing, I was per- 
fectly content to stay at home and “play act” all 
by myself, making believe I was this, that or the 
other famous dramatic actress, and spouting from 
their plays. Even when I was just a girl of fifteen, 
I had a well-defined ambition to go on the stage, 
either operatic or dramatic. The vision of a 
career as a great actress or singer—for, once I 
had begun to devote myself seriously to music, I 
gave it most of my time and attention—shone 
like some bright star of promise above all my 
girlish dreams. 

And visionary those dreams surely were at the 
time, for there was a serious practical difficulty 
in the way of their realization, one which I did 
not take into account. I simply could not pluck 
up courage to sing for any one between fifteen 
and eighteen. The mere idea that some one was 
going to listen to me would tighten up the muscles 
of my throat and fill me with terror. There was 
no affectation about it; it was downright, genuine, 
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nervous fear. I do not think that any one can 
change his or her inborn nature and disposition. I 
have always been somewhat shy by nature—the 
very last thing in the world people credit an opera 
singer with being—timid and inclined to draw 
within my shell when confronted with any one 
whom I do not know. And though in the course 
of years I have learned to conceal this natural 
timidity of mine, I have never entirely overcome 
it. At the same time I wanted to see all my glow- 
ing ambitions and dreams of operatic greatness 
come true. 

Professor Auspitzer, who wished me to make a 
start toward a career, was at his wits’ end to find 
a way of curing me of my bashfulness. When he 
would tell me—I was over eighteen at the time— 
that such and such a manager would be willing to 
try my voice for an engagement, I would wring 
my hands and cry: “No, no! Do not make an 
appointment for me! I should die if I had to sing 
for him, and knew he were listening!” I honestly 
meant it, and he was so good-natured that he 
would give in to me, and let me have my way. 

At last he hit upon an idea. One day, when I 
had come to take my lesson, he suggested that I 
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freshen them up a little,” as he put it. “You 
know,” he said with a touch of sarcasm, “you 
actually might have to sing one or the other on 
the stage some day.”” So down I sat at the piano 
and I sang Wie nahte mir der Schlummer, from 
“Der Freischitz.” After that came some num- 
bers from ‘Lohengrin,’ and then we started on 
some airs from ““Tannhauser.” After I had sung 
one of them I stopped short and said, ‘“‘But, Pro- 
fessor, you are making me sing my entire reper- 
toire!”” Then he stopped, too, and laughed. 
“Well, well, child,’ he said, “for once I have 
gotten the better of that incurable timidity of 
yours.” He turned around and called out, ‘““Come 
in! I think you know by this time what she can 
do.” And through the door of the adjoining 
room, which had stood open while I was singing, 
came the director of the Olmiitz Theater. He 
had been sitting there comfortably, listening. I 
grew red in the face, stammered, did not know 
what to say, and was so surprised I nearly fainted 
when he told me I was engaged for his theater. 

I made my début in Olmitz as Elsa, singing 
the role as a “guest artist,” three times in suc- 
cession. Never again did I have such an attack 
of stage fright as at the dress rehearsal before my 
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first “Lohengrin” performance. The rehearsal 
took place in the forenoon, at eleven o’clock, and 
when we had finished, after a fashion, every 
single thing had gone wrong. I knew I had made 
a dreadful mess of my part. The good old direc- 
tor, when he saw that my colleagues were holding 
me accountable for everything that had gone 
wrong, patted me on the shoulder and said in his 
comfortable way: ‘Don’t drive the poor girl 
insane. Everything will go as though oiled this 
evening.”’ And strange to say, it did. I had one 
dreadful minute when I stood before my mirror, 
putting the last touches to my make-up; but the 
moment I stepped out on the stage I forgot my 
fear and the performance went off splendidly. 
And after that everything went well. I sang Elsa 
in “Lohengrin” in Olmiitz, and Marguerite in 
“Faust.” Sometimes, I am afraid, my per- 
formance was anything but perfect. I remember 
that the first time I sang the ‘Jewel Song” in 
Gounod’s score, I lost so many notes that the 
cleaning woman must have found them scattered 
all over the floor the next morning when she 
started to scrub the stage. 

Perhaps one reason why I dropped so many 
notes in ‘Faust’? was because in the last act 
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Mephistopheles was so realistically gotten up that 
I half believed he was real. When I first saw him 
in his convincing Satanic make-up at the dress 
rehearsal, I screamed and was unable to go on 
until I had convinced myself he was one of the 
members of the company. But it should be re- 
membered that I was then a very young, impres- 
sionable girl, suddenly projected into the fantastic 
world of the opera, with a good, healthy belief in 
a personal devil—one I have not altogether given 
up, though operatic devils no longer fill me with 
terror. 

After all, a dramatic soprano is not a colora- 
tura soprano; yet while I was singing in Olmitz 
I was obliged to ‘“‘get up” the role in “Traviata,” 
one of the coloratura soprano’s “war horses,”’ in 
four days’ time. It was at the big benefit perform- 
ance of the season. The management always 
left the question of the opera to be sung to 
the public and the public had decided that 
it wanted Verdi’s score. The artists all re- 
ceived a pro rata share of the box office receipts. 
So far as my-singing of Traviata was concerned, 
I did not deserve to get a cent. I cut and 
slaughtered my coloratura passages recklessly— 
four days, after all, was short notice for a 
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dramatic soprano to sing the rdle—but the public 
did not seem to mind. It was wildly enthusiastic 
and, if I had not known better, I might have been 
tempted to think I had done exceptionally well. 
But the Olmiitzers were no sophisticated metro- 
politan audience. They were a comfortable lot: 
it was their theater, and their singers, and their 
choice of opera. They had come prepared to 
enjoy it and they did. Not so the conductor. 
After the performance he came and looked at me 
in the most reproachful manner, shook his head, 
and said: ‘‘Poor Verdi! He must have turned in 
his grave!’’ And I knew what he meant, without 
further explanation. 

I sang at Olmiitz about five months in all, but 
I had no intention of staying there. I wanted to 
get to the musical metropolis of Austria, to the 
capital, Vienna. That is why, when a contract, 
and a very favorable one, was offered to me to 
sing in Dortmund, in Prussia, where they had 
good opera, I declined it. It seemed a rather 
foolish thing to do, because I was very young, 
no more than nineteen, and to refuse a solid re- 
ality, a good offer such as this for the sake of 
a dream of operatic triumphs in Vienna appeared 
very unpractical. But I felt I would rather 
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try to make my dream come true, one way or an- 
other, even though it seemed visionary, than fol- 
low what in this instance appeared to be the dic- 
tates of plain common sense. As it turned out, I 
did not need to regret having declined the Dort- 
mund offer to follow the vague but glittering hope 
which irresistibly drew me to the capital. 


CHAPTER II 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN VIENNA 


T was during the month of May, 1910, while 

I still was attached to the opera in Olmiitz, 
that a happy chance made it possible for me to 
catch a glimpse of one of the internationally 
as well as nationally most famous and generally 
beloved chief executives the United States ever 
has had—Theodore Roosevelt. It was no meet- 
ing in the ordinary sense of the word, I was 
not presented to him, nor did we exchange a 
single word. How could I have even thought of 
a personal meeting, when I was only a young 
opera singer in her ’teens, on a provincial stage, 
with no claim to the attention of the great? Yet 
in spite of all this I always feel a little thrill at 
the thought that just for a moment, a brief, fleet- 
ing moment, Theodore Roosevelt and I ex- 
changed greetings in a smile. 

An uncle and aunt of mine (he had some 
business in the capital) were going to Vienna 
for a ten-day stay, and I was invited to go along. 
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It seemed the most wonderful invitation I had 
ever received in my life, for I had never seen 
the imperial city, and I clapped my hands and 
danced with joy at the prospect. I suppose I 
felt much as any young girl of Rochester or To- 
ledo might feel at the prospect of her first trip 
to New York. When we arrived and installed 
ourselves in a very modest, quiet hotel, we spent 
very little time there. It was in the earlier part 
of the month, the trees were green everywhere 
along the boulevards and in the parks, and we 
put in most of our time out of doors, seeing 
the sights. Vienna was then a city of visiting 
royalties. King Edward of England and King 
Gustav of Sweden had already come and gone 
before we arrived and, naturally, I was a little 
disappointed, as young things are apt to be, to 
have missed catching a glimpse of them. At the 
same time I think that the visit of the American 
ex-President, which had been announced, was 
looked forward to with greater curiosity and in- 
terest than the coming of a European sovereign 
could have excited. Kings were a commonplace 
in the Austrian capital, but a real, live ex-Presi- 
dent from the land of the Indians and Buffalo 
Bill was something out of the ordinary. Every- 
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body wanted to see what he would look like. 

A few days after we reached Vienna I had 
read in the newspaper that the American ex- 
President had been féted in Copenhagen, and that 
the Danish king had presented him with a lor- 
gnette which had once belonged to George Wash- 
ington, a lorgnette sold at auction in the United 
States in 1802, and since then in the possession 
of the Danish royal family. And it was rumored 
that Mr. Roosevelt would be shown great at- 
tention by the Emperor when he appeared in 
Vienna. 

I think that one thing which made Mr. Roose- 
velt an especially sympathetic and interesting fig- 
ure to the Emperor Francis Josef was his reputa- 
tion as a hunter. The fact that he was a fellow- 
huntsman, a man who cultivated his own favorite 
hobby, and who had described his experiences so 
vividly in his books made him stand out among 
the sovereign’s official guests. Often, when the 
Emperor spoke at some Austrian Huntsman’s 
Exposition or celebration, he would allude to the 
“peace, recreation and happiness” his hours with 
the rifle, under “God’s blue sky” (I once heard 
him use these very words), had given him after 
the worries of his working day. It was not strange 
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that a man who loved the open, who could “rough 
it’ when on the trail, and discount the little in- 
conveniences and discomforts with which a hunts- 
man must put up, was a man after the old Em- 
peror’s heart. Mr. Roosevelt, did, in fact, spend 
some time while in Vienna looking for old Ger- 
man books on the hunt, and I believe that some- 
where in his own reminiscences he mentions that 
hunting was one of the main topics of conversa- 
tion between Francis Josef and himself—no in- 
terpreter was necessary, since Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke French—when he dined at Schénbrunn. 

That May, Leo Slezak, who had just returned 
from America, was singing at the Hofoper and 
I heard him in “Faust,” to which I made my 
uncle take me, because Marguerite was one of 
my own Olmiitz roles and I naturally wanted to 
see how the famous imperial company, of which 
Vernon Stiles was then a member, presented it. 
The things I remember in particular—aside from 
the wonderful finish in the ensemble work of the 
Hofoper company—were the beautiful costumes 
and scenic effects, the artistic perfection of which 
was far beyond anything we could offer at Olmiitz. 
It impressed on me, once and for all, that so far 
as opera was concerned, the only place it could 
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hope to be at its best in a European country was 
in the Residenzstadi—the city where the soy- 
ereign and the court resided. 

It was during this month, too, that I heard 
my first American negro airs—effectively sung by 
Miss Dorothy Toye, at one of her recitals at 
the Ronacher Theater which I attended, for I 
heard as much music as I could. I managed to 
keep a diary in those days, something I soon 
gave up for want of time, and would note down 
things which happened to interest me at the mo- 
ment. ‘The facts, that Mr. Roosevelt was com- 
ing to Vienna, and that accidentally I heard Miss 
Toye sing had turned my attention to Americans, 
and I jotted down whatever concerned them. My 
unfinished diary vanished long, long ago (I have 
a vague idea that it disappeared when I was pack- 
ing to take my first Vienna position at the Volks- 
oper), but I have a good memory for anything 
I have once written down, except dates, which 
are apt to escape me. 

As usual, with my poor memory for the detail 
of dates, I do not remember the exact day on 
which I saw Theodore Roosevelt in Vienna, 
though the circumstances are as clearly impressed 
on my mind as though they had happened within 
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the last twenty-four hours. The weather was 
lovely, the sun was shining, and together with 
thousands of others I was standing at the curb, 
waiting for the imperial court carriage which was 
taking ex-President Roosevelt of the United 
States to Schénbrunn (where the Emperor was 
receiving him in special audience) to pass along 
the Mariahilferstrasse, the street along which one 
always drove to the palace. Before very long 
the echo of hoof beats could be heard in the dis- 
tance, and soon, with coachmen and grooms in 
their showy liveries, and drawn by beautiful white 
horses, the carriage containing Mr. Roosevelt 
made its appearance. The great American was 
evidently in the best of humor. He beamed and 
bowed to right and left in acknowledgment of 
the plaudits of the crowd—all Vienna seemed to 
have turned out to see him—and I remembered 
that at the time I thought how thoroughly nat- 
ural he looked in his plain black Prince Albert, 
just as the president of a republic should, but 
quite different from the usual occupants of im- 
perial court carriages, who invariably were ar- 
rayed in gorgeous uniforms of some kind, their 
shoulders covered with golden bullion epaulets, 
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and their breasts blazing with orders and deco- 
rations. 

Ex-President Roosevelt’s carriage had just 
reached the place where I was standing when he 
turned—we were on the right—and looking 
straight at me, smiled. And it was such a hearty, 
kindly smile, so full of good will and joy in life, 
sO spontaneous and not from the lips alone, that 
I smiled back at him with all my heart and soul. 
I could not help myself. To the great Ameri- 
can, whom all the kings of Europe had united 
to honor, it was merely one of those unimportant 
incidental seconds which played their part in fill- 
ing gaps between the more important moments 
of his European journey. His smiling glance had 
happened to fall on a young girl in the crowd, 
and she smiled back at him, a smile which was 
as sincere and unpremeditated as his own, and— 
as I like to think—in keeping with the clear, 
golden sunshine, the lovely spring day, and the 
friendly plaudits of the Viennese who had gath- 
ered to greet him. And that passing smile from 
a great man I have always treasured as a delight- 
ful personal recollection, one of those charming, 
evanescent little moments in life of which one has 
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no material record, but whose memory stands out 
and is never forgotten. 

In Brinn, an old lady who was a friend of my 
family was fond of describing in detail how her 
mother, when a small child, had seen the great 
Napoleon pass by on his way to Saint Thomas’s 
Church, to attend mass while he was in the city 
in December, 1805 ; and how he had ridden slowly 
through the crowded streets on a white horse, 
surrounded by the Mamelukes of his guard, in a 
green uniform with red facings and with two 
stars on his breast. And she would tell how her 
mother remembered his brief, haughty smile and 
short nod of the head as he passed through the 
crowd. But instead of the self-satisfied, no doubt 
slightly ironic, smile of the conqueror, addressed 
to no one in particular, even though it may have 
fixed itself for a moment on some individual face 
—a smile that probably was a mere reflex of his 
own dreams of further conquests—who would 
not rather remember the genial, open-hearted 
smile of the great American who did so much 
more for his country and humanity at large in a 
constructive way than Napoleon, with all his wars 
and conquests? 

Besides my face-to-face encounter with ex- 
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President Roosevelt, my visits to the opera and 
the concerts I attended, I have one other charm- 
ing memory of my first brief visit to Vienna. It 
was a little ceremony very characteristic of a city 
so intimately identified with music and song. It 
took place on Whitsunday in the Stadtpark, the 
“Town Park,” of Vienna, adjoining the Ring- 
Strasse. The park was green and beautiful with 
that early spring green which invariably loses its 
freshness as the season progresses, the day was 
ideal, and a great number of people, myself among 
them, had come out to see thirty Chinese night- 
ingales—‘‘Sun Birds’ they called them—turned 
loose in the park to make their home there, and 
teach the native birds some of the bird-songs 
of the Celestial Empire. They made quite a 
ceremony of it, though I no longer recall where 
the municipality had obtained the feathered 
strangers, and whether they were a princely gift 
or had simply been purchased. At any rate, the 
idea was a pretty one, and it was delightful to 
see the small, olive-green birds hesitate on the 
threshold of their cage-door when it was opened, 
and take a preliminary peep into this new world, 
whose green atmosphere, so familiar and reassur- 
ing, could not quite overcome the instinct which 
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told them they were very, very far from home, 
in a strange land and among strange people. But 
they evidently thought the green trees preferable 
to the cage, and soon all were fluttering about 
the trees and some of them, courageous little 
souls, actually began to celebrate their release in 
song, with soft, clear liquid notes, beginning softly 
and gradually swelling in tone. 

I have wondered since whether these little 
winged Chinese held their own against the feath- 
ered aborigines of the park, for at the time the 
thought crossed my mind that they would prob- 
ably have a fight for existence on their hands (or 
claws) with the Viennese blackbirds, which object 
to other birds, and would be sure to resent their 
‘coming to the park. But perhaps some were 
fitted to survive, and there may be descendants 
of the original Chinese nightingales I saw flut- 
tering about the Stadtpark in 1910, which have 
subsisted through the trials and hardships of the 
War and the fall of empire, and still send up 
their hymn to the sun as their ancestors did in 
the Middle Kingdom. 


CriAP PER AH 
“FIRST VIENNA SEASONS” 


NE day I told myself that there was no use 
staying at Olmiitz any longer if I wished 

to get ahead. After all, there has always been 
but a single city in Austria for the artist—Vienna. 
It was the city of a splendid court. The imperial 
family and the aristocracy, as well as the citizens 
of the capital, favored music and especially the 
opera. ) The ‘cult of the opera was, in: fact, 2 
centuried tradition with the people of Vienna as 
well as with their rulers, and to sing on the stage. 
of the beautiful Hofoper, the Court Opera House, 
was the aspiration of every girl with prima donna 
ambitions. But no operatic beginner, even if she 
had an Olmitz season behind her, would have 
dared to try and get a Hofoper engagement to 
begin with: the Hofoper was for the matured. 
artist, the great singer who by sheer weight of 
fame and reputation was drawn to its magic 
boards as though by the action of some musical 
law of gravitation. The short and enjoyable trip 
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to Vienna I had recently made had confirmed me 
in my intention to sing in the capital. 

I had made up my mind to see what I could do 
at the municipal opera, the Volksoper. This fine 
opera house, situated on the border-line between 
the inner and outer city, was a kind of “trying- 
out” place for young, ambitious singers. There 
they were given a chance to show what they could 
do and, if they were successful, they could feel 
that some time, perhaps, in the distant future, 
the portals of the Hofoper would be opened for 
them. 

One morning—it called for all my courage, for 
I did not know a soul in Vienna—lI took the train 
from Olmiitz, went to a very modest hotel, for 
I had only enough money with me for a three 
days’ stay, and applied for a hearing at the Volks- 
oper. Voices were tested there every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, and Rainer Simons, the clever 
and energetic director, heard the singers him- 
self. 

It was a Saturday, and I did not have to wait 
long for my turn. ‘Well, what do you want to 
sing?’ Simons asked me. “Micaela’s aria from 
‘Carmen,’’’ I answered. ‘‘Go ahead,” said he 
and settled down to listen. I was not halfway 
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through my song before he sat up and raised 
his hand. “Thanks! That’s enough. No more, 
no more!” and with that he was off into the 
wings. I was angry. Here I had come all the 
way from Olmitz to be heard, and I knew I had 
not sung badly. Yet Simons had not even had 
the courtesy to let me finish my little song be- 
fore dashing all my hopes to the ground. I was 
about to leave the building when a theater at- 
tendant came to me and said: ‘Will you please 
come to Mr. Simons’ office? He wishes to see 
you.” Nothing could have suited me better in 
view of how I felt at the moment. As I crossed 
the threshold of the office I began at once. “It 
was anything but courteous of you to stop me so 
abruptly in the middle of my aria. You might 
at least have let me finish singing it, and then 
have broken the bad news to me gently!” Simons 
looked at me with great astonishment. ‘Bad 
news? What bad news? Why, my dear child, 
I sent for you to tell you that you were engaged. 
And you must begin work at once.” 

I explained that I had only a small trunk with 
me, with enough clothes to do for a day or so, 
and that he would have to let me begin my en- 
gagement with a week’s leave of absence. This 
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he agreed to, and when I finally reported for 
duty, I was plunged at once into a far more stren- 
uous round of work than at Olmitz. Simons 
was a driver, and the whole company stood in awe 
of him, yet he was popular. He was essentially 
a man of the theater, with a David Belasco in- 
stinct for creating “successes.” He was a ruth- 
less yet intelligent tyrant and a tireless worker, 
but the nickname the artists gave him, der 
Menschenschinder (“the slave-driver’), was not 
as unkindly meant as its sounds, for he never asked 
any one else to work harder than he did him- 
self. He was always very kind and considerate 
to me, and I think the fact that I was not afraid 
of hard work had something to do with it. He 
treated me like a father, in fact, and both he 
and his wife took me into their home circle, in- 
troduced me to other people, and did all in their 
power to make Vienna pleasant for the little 
Moravian stranger. I really studied and came 
to know the majority of the roles of my repertoire 
while I was with Simons, and he did me one great 
service. He-took away once and for all that 
haunting fear of my very first entrance on the 
stage, that tightening of the throat and invyol- 
untary feeling that I could not utter a note, which 
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until then I had not been able to entirely subdue. 

I never felt it again until the night of my New 
York début at the Metropolitan, as Marietta 
in Korngold’s ““The Dead City.” The fact that 
the composer had written this dual role especially 
for me was no consolation at that moment. I 
stood there in the wings, my legs shaking, trem- 
bling all over, and delayed the rise of the curtain 
for fully five minutes. I was so upset that I kept 
on crossing myself, again and again, and beg- 
ging for, “Just one minute more, just one minute 
more!” At last Mr. Gatti-Casazza said in his 
kindly way, ‘““Why, you foolish bambino, you have 
no reason in the world to be frightened! You 
are positively looking for trouble.” I nerved my- 
self for a heroic effort, my very fingertips blue 
with fright, made my entrance and—I had not 
been on the stage two minutes before I felt a most 
reassuring wave of good will and friendly en- 
couragement coming from the audience. Then 
my fears vanished completely, I dropped into my 
role, and forgot everything else. 

I made my début in the Vienna Volksoper as 
Elisabeth and then, for a while, I was “the girl 
for everything,” that is, I understudied all sorts of 
important roles at a moment’s notice, and sang 
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any and every part demanded of me. And I 
could never tell what role might come up. 

It is an experience which I wish every young 
American singer with operatic ambitions might 
have. A chance to study one role after another 
at high tension and rapidly, each role totally dif- 
ferent from its predecessor and successor, cannot 
help but give the student a facility—especially as 
regards theatric and dramatic requirements— 
which nothing else will. To pass from the stage 
impersonation of chaste and modest Elsa to that 
of seductive Manon; from childlike Micaela to 
passionate Tosca; from noble Elisabeth to mania- 
cal Mona Lisa; from dreamy, devoted Senta to 
the hot-blooded Girl of the Golden West, and do 
fair justice to such sharply contrasted parts un- 
der the compulsion of the possibility of actual 
stage presentation at any moment—this experi- 
ence, as proved by the careers of some of the 
greatest native American singers who benefited 
by it while studying abroad, is of priceless value. 

Alexander von Zemlinsky, a fine composer— 
he has written operas, symphonies and chamber 
music—was the conductor at the Volksoper. He 
was a serious musician, devoted to his art, always 
very poised and self-controlled, very much the 
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gentleman. He, like Director Simons, invited me 
to his home—I became a great friend of his 
charming wife—and did all he could to help me 
advance in my art. 

Simons was a very clever manager. He had a 
fixed policy of taking up and producing the very 
scores which were refused by the Hofoper, with 
the natural result that every one was curious to 
see what they were like and came to hear them. 
Sometimes they succeeded and sometimes they 
failed, but he always had good audiences and that 
was what he wanted. Since his vocal forces were, 
practically, as good as any at the Hofoper, he 
could do justice to anything he produced. And 
because the Volksoper was not in the center of 
the town, and popular prices were charged for 
admission, it should not be thought that members 
of the imperial family or Vienna high society 
never attended the performances. The Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand or one or another of the 
archdukes often showed themselves in the im- 
perial box. Of course, Simons’ singers came and 
went. The good ones stayed, but those who 
could not meet his demands were quickly dropped, 
which did much to keep up the quality of the 
performances. 
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Among those who liked to keep in touch with 
what the Volksoper was doing was the Archluke 
Eugen, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 
who acted as well as looked the part, for be- 
sides being a tall, stately gentleman with a fine, 
kindly face, who made a most knightly appear- 
ance, he was one of the most generous and chari- 
table of men. He was immensely popular among 
all classes of society in Vienna, and when in com- 
mand of the Austrian army on the Italian front, 
in 1915, showed he was an able and conscientious 
general. He played the violin—he was fond of 
quartet playing—and often applauded us from 
the imperial box when he was pleased with a per- 
formance. 

I created a number of roles at the Volksoper, 
among them that of Lygia, in Jean Nougés’ tragic 
grand opera ‘Quo Vadis,’ 
mance of Henri Sienkiewicz. Musically, to be 


’ 


written after the ro- 


quite candid, the work did not amount to very 
much, but as a spectacular production it had its 
points. In fact, the prima donna throughout was 
more important pictorially and as an actress than 
as a singer. 

This discrepancy between the musical and dra- 
matic factors was not the only misplacement of 
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values in this particular Volksoper production. 
In the cast Ursus, the Lygian, who is supposed to 
be Lygia’s servant, plays a “mute part.” Our 
Ursus was a giant and his part was, dramatically 
speaking, an important one, though it had little 
to tax mind or imagination. After a long search 
we had succeeded in finding a man who really 
looked as though he might have subdued the 
aurochs in the arena, a husky all-around “strong 
man” and athlete named Graff. This welter- 
weight, tremendously broad and tall, was espe- 
cially engaged for the part, and from the very 
first rehearsal showed he felt the whole success 
of the work rested on his shoulders. 

When he was brought to Simons’ office his first 
question was, “What will you pay me?” Simons, 
thinking he was treating him very fairly, an- 
swered, ‘Well, your work is not so hard—for an 
athlete. And you do not have to sing or even 
speak a single line. I'll give you ten kronen (then 
about $2) a night.” Graffl was quite unimpressed. 
Thré@®g out his tremendous chest, he said with 
the supremest confidence, “‘I’d like to have you 
know that I am the Caruso among the athletes. 
I would not think of appearing in your opera 
under twenty kronen a night!” He got his $4. 
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The scene in Act Four in which Graffl-Ursus 
was at his greatest—and it really was an intensely 
dramatic moment—was when he held me up to 
Nero, begging for mercy. He was supposed to 
have released me from the aurochs he had mas- 
tered behind the scenes, and entered with my body 
in his arms. At that time my hair was very, very 
long. It fell straight down to my feet, not fig- 
uratively but literally, and was so thick that it 
formed a perfect mantle for me. Ursus would 
step up before imperial Nero’s box, with my sup- 
posedly unconscious self lying across his arms. 
There he would hold me out in front of him for 
nearly ten minutes, absolutely motionless. It was 
a real test of strength, though I was as thin as 
a toothpick at the time. Everybody in the audi- 
ence would gaze and gasp while they waited for 
Nero to turn down his thumb, signifying death, or 
raise it, granting pardon. 

So far as Graffl was concerned, he was con- 
vinced, heart and soul, that my part in this scene 
was purely incidental. It was distinctly his lime- 
light effect, and no doubt, as he looked at it, a 
sack of flour would have answered all purposes 
quite as well as I did. 

But oh, how many times did I wish he were 
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holding a sack of flour instead of myself! He 
had muscles like ridged steel, and naturally they 
were tensed to the utmost as he stood there with 
me. Resting on those iron ridges of muscle was 
about as comfortable as lying on a pile of steel 
bars. When—Heaven be praised!—he would 
hand me over to Vinicius, who took me in his 
arms and hurried off the stage with me, every 
rib and every single bone in my body would be 
aching. I used to dread that Fourth Act of ‘Quo 
Vadis” like a trip to the dentist. 

Graffl took his réle so seriously that the fact 
that I had created the part of Lygia as an under- 
study and not as a principal wounded his dignity 
a little. Sometimes, when he would pick me up off- 
stage and adjust me on those iron arms of his 
he would murmur to himself in the Viennese dia- 
lect, ‘“To think that I have to bother with such 
an unimportant little wretch!” Once I said to 
him, ‘Well, Graff, you may be glad to get me 
back some day, after you have had to hold out 
to Nero one of those big stella prime donne who 
weighs hundreds of pounds!” He replied with 
entire conviction, “One large prima donna? I 
could hold three large prima donnas out to Nero 
and never notice it!’ I always wished it might 
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have happened. Graffl might not have noticed 
it, but the audience would have, I am sure. 

At that, so far as inconvenience went, I fared 
better than Croton, an undesirable gladiator, an- 
other of the “‘mute characters” in the opera. In 
Act Three Ursus comes out of a house with the 
body of Croton, whom he is supposed to have 
killed inside, negligently hanging across one 
shoulder. The house is on the bank of the Tiber, 
and Ursus would stalk down to the river and— 
with just a little twitch of his shoulder muscles— 
flip the body off into the stream. Of course the 
“‘body,’”? very much alive, really dropped on a 
straw mattress. But the trouble was that Graffl’s 
shoulder-twitch was so powerful that the poor 
Croton of the moment always suffered some in- 
jury. One of our Crotons even spent fourteen 
days in the hospital, and it was well that the 
“Quo Vadis” performances stopped when they 
did, for it was getting impossible to hire a super 
for the part, though Vienna is a city with a large 
population. I remember how all of us laughed 
when we opened the season of 1912 with this 
opera, because one Vienna critic wrote: ‘Mr. 
Graff already presents his ‘carrying’ rdle in a 
more spiritualized conception.”’ 
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Then there was a “Pompeii,” by the Italian 
composer Perosi, an ephemeral score which I 
remember chiefly because of a very unusual and 
taxing feature of its title rdle. The heroine, as 
may be imagined, was poor blind Nydia, the 
flower-girl in Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pom- 
peti, on which the book of the opera was based. 
There were five tableaux, and through all five of 
them I had to walk cautiously and gropingly 
about the stage, with my eyes staring straight 
before me, opened to their widest extent, always 
looking through or over people to make quite 
clear that I could not see them. I could only 
move my eyelids, never the eyes themselves. Try 
it for a while, and see if it is not a real strain! 
When I came off the stage after a performance 
of “Pompeii,” I was always actually quite blind 
for a short time and could not see a thing. Simons 
had taught me the part very, very carefully, but 
somehow it was so taxing I never felt as grateful 
to him as I should have. 

Another opera of a day was “Frau Holle.” 
Here, too, I had my troubles. This lady, ‘“‘Dame 
Hulda,” is the old Teutonic goddess of marriage, 
and the protectress of the home and its arts, such 
as spinning. I did not play the title role in this 
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score, but that of a young girl who is pursued 
by a wicked libertine. When I am at my wits’ 
end Frau Holle fortunately steps in and conceals 
me from the gaze of my evil-hearted admirer in 
dense clouds of fragrant vapor which her magic 
power calls up from the ground. Assuming my 
form, she lures him to the edge of a precipice, 
over which he falls to point the moral of the 
opera. Here my part, lying gracefully asleep 
between the vapors rising on either side of me, 
should have been an easy one and would have 
been but for the vapors. These were produced 
by ammonia fumes, and before I knew it I was 
coughing and sneezing and gasping for breath so 
violently behind my vapory barrage that the whole 
audience could hear me. It was a decided anti- 
climax to my pursuer’s drop over the precipice. 
And there, while the audience was laughing on 
one side of my vapor screen, I could hear Simons 
hissing at me from the wings, on the other, in 
the most vicious way: “Will you stop that in- 
fernal coughing and sneezing! You are killing 
the climax!” - 

Among other Volksoper productions—they in- 
cluded Kienzl’s ‘Kuhreigen’” and _ Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Feuersnot”—I remember Giordano’s 
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“Siberia” especially, because it brought up and 
settled the question once and for all whether I 
should remain on the operatic stage, or make a 
complete change and become a tragic actress. It 
happened that on the night of the premiére, Baron 
Berger, the director of the famous Vienna Burg- 
theater, was in the audience. The next day he 
sent for me. “Why are you singing in opera,” 
he said, ‘“‘with that little thread of a voice you 
have? You'll never make a success of it. Come 
to the Burgtheater, and I will make a great trage- 
dienne out of you in six months’ time, for you 
have unusual dramatic talent. You can begin 
to study some of the big classic roles at once, 
Maria Stuart, the Maid of Orleans... . No, 
you will never do in opera, but in drama—there 
you have a future!” He may have been right. 
I do not know. But in spite of his predictions I 
clung to the operatic stage for, though I love the 
drama, music has always meant more to me. 


CHAPTER IV 
A WORLD PREMIERE 


N October 25, 1912, while still attached to 
the Volksoper, I created the title role of 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Ariadne,”’ presented for the 
first time on any stage, and not in the original, 
longer version which later was rewritten for Vi- 
enna. It was given on the stage of the so-called 
_ “Small House” of the recently completed new 
Stuttgart Theater. I had been invited to create 
the role as “‘guest singer,’’ and Strauss, in fact, 
had insisted upon it. But for a time it looked 
as though I would not have the opportunity to 
do so. 
My contract with the Volksoper stipulated that 
I could sing at guest performances only with the 
consent of the management. Now it chanced that 
one of the directors had a hobby for collecting 
decorations, and he had set his heart on the white 
cross of the Crown of Wirttemberg, fourth class 
—there were five classes. The decoration was a 
very pretty one: the white cross, bearing the ini- 
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tial F in the center, surrounded by a crimson fillet 
with the motto ‘‘Fearless and Faithful,” had four 
golden leopards couchant in its four angles, and 
was surmounted by a royal crown. The crimson 
ribbon bore two black stripes. The director in 
question had seen it worn by others and fancied 
it. 

So negotiations with the Court of Wirttemberg 
began. Yes, a decoration would be bestowed; 
two, in fact, one on me and one on the director, 
but they would be crosses of the fifth class. This, 
however, did not suit the director at all. What 
he wanted was a cross of the fourth class. If no 
cross of the fourth class were forthcoming for 
him, then Strauss would have to find some one 
else to sing the role, for I would not be released. 
In the meantime, lest I make my escape and rob 
him of his pawn in the game he was playing, two 
policemen appeared in my home, and I was 
obliged to swear that I would not leave Vienna 
without official permission from the Volksoper 
management. 

At last, after much correspondence, the matter 
was finally settled in the following manner: the 
director would receive a cross of the fourth class, 

but it would be only with the specific understand- 
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ing that I would claim no cross at all. As I was 
far more interested in singing Ariadne than in 
obtaining a decoration, this was agreeable to all 
parties concerned, and I was alllowed to depart 
for Stuttgart. 

I began to rehearse at once on my arrival, and 
Strauss and every one else showed me the great- 
est kindness and consideration. I had not had 
time to prepare the role properly before reach- 
ing Stuttgart, and the first rehearsal was terrible. 
But as soon as I began to understand my part 
thoroughly Strauss himself said, one afternoon, 
that I “bloomed forth beneath his eyes’’ and pre- 
tended to believe that I was an altogether different 
person and not the Jeritza he thus far had known. 
The other principals in the cast were Hermann 
Jadlowker, from Berlin, who sang gloriously, as 
Bacchus, and Margarete Siems of Dresden, as 
Zerbinetta. Grete Wiesenthal (the famous Vi- 
ennese dancer) danced the part of the Scullion. 
I remember, too, that Sigrid Onegin sang the part 
of one of the three Naiades beautifully. One 
thing that impressed me at the very first rehearsal 
was the skill with which Strauss had given each 
of the two sopranos, the lyric and the coloratura, 
her own individual big scene. And in spite of 
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its large orchestra, it was a genuine melodic opera, 
a singing opera. At one of the final rehearsals 
Strauss humorously begged us not to detail our 
characterizations too carefully: ‘In Moliére’s 
time this was unknown in opera; the nuisance of 
acting in opera is a newfangled invention,” he 
said. Strauss, by the way, was never a pedant 
in rehearsal. All else being equal he could put 
up with a few wrong notes on occasion. ‘The 
right personality outweighs some wrong notes,” 
he would say, “for dramatic truth in impersona- 
tion is more important than they are.” 

The Queen of Wirttemberg, who was passion- 
ately fond of music, attended all rehearsals. One 
day I had just finished singing, and was leaning 
against the piano on the stage, glad to rest for 
a moment, when suddenly I heard a commanding 
voice inquire, ‘Which one is this Jeritza? I 
should like to see the woman who has caused so 
much trouble!’’ Another voice answered, ‘There 
she is, standing by the piano.” “Impossible,” re- 
plied the first speaker. ‘Why, she is just a sweet 
young girl. I was sure, considering all that fuss 
about decorations (of which I was quite inno- 
cent) that she must be one of those temperamental 
prime donne!” A few moments later her lady 
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in waiting told me that the Queen wished to see 
me. I followed her, and when I dropped my 
curtsy was still so flurried by what I had just 
heard that in my confusion I addressed her as 
“Mrs. Queen” instead of “Your Majesty.” 

She sat me down beside her without any cere- 
mony, and told me to talk right out, and I soon 
found that she was as friendly and amiable as 
could be. ‘“‘How would you like to sing at the 
Stuttgart Opera permanently?” she asked me. 
I told her I was bound by contract to the Volks- 
oper. She laughed. ‘That might be arranged,” 
she answered. ‘We could give that director of 
yours another decoration.” Then I explained 
to her that I loved Vienna, that all my friends 
were there, and that it would break my heart 
to leave that city, so the subject was dropped. 

On the evening of the brilliant first night, after 
the performance, the intendant of the Stuttgart 
Opera, Herr von Putlitz, gave a soirée at his 
home to which all the artists who had taken part 
in the production were invited. King Wilhelm 
II of Wiirttemberg appeared and held a ‘“‘circle,”’ 
every one filing past and being presented to him. 
But there was absolutely nothing ceremonious 
about the affair. King Wilhelm wore a monocle 
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which persisted in dropping from his eye to the 
carpet. Of course, as soon as it dropped, every 
one rushed forward devotedly to pick it up. But 
this the king would not permit. Standing firmly 
above the undutiful crystal, he would ward off 
the crowd of loyal monocle hunters with both 
arms, crying, ‘““No, no, never mind! I will pick 
it up myself!’ which he would then proceed to 
do. This little incident occurred again and again 
in the course of the evening, and always left a 
little flutter of innocent hilarity in its wake, which 
made the formation of any social ice entirely out 
of the question. 


CHAPTER V 
GUEST PERFORMANCES 


Y Hamburg début as a “guest singer,” in 

the year 1911, while I was still singing 

at the Vienna Volksoper, was one of the amus- 

ing experiences which I like to recall. I do not 

think I am very malicious, yet it did give me an 

opportunity, in later years, of refusing to sing 

in the Hamburg Stadtheater for a reason which 

the Hamburg critics themselves had furnished, 

and of which I took a certain pleasure in remind- 
ing them. 

On that first occasion when I was asked to sing 
in Hamburg, I was naturally much pleased. After 
all, at the Volksoper I was merely one of the com- 
pany; but in Hamburg I would sing as ‘‘guest”’ 
artist in a lead role. Simons, my director, was 
not at all anxious to see me go. He liked to keep 
the artists he had “discovered” under his own 
operatic wing, and did not approve of their stray- 
ing to strange opera houses, where it always was 
possible that they might be weaned away from 
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him. He tried to dissuade me from going and 
said, ‘You will see, my child, that in Hamburg 
they have no use for young artists. Hamburg 
is a serious city and will shake its head at a prima 
donna in her ‘teens. They will decide you are 
far too young to be able to do good work and 
then, no matter how well you sing, you will get 
no credit for it.” It turned out that he was right 
—not so far as the audiences themselves were 
concerned, but with regard to the critics. Fi- 
nally, however, he good-naturedly gave his consent 
to my accepting the engagement. So I went to 
Hamburg and appeared there for the first time 
as Micaela in “Carmen.” 

The audience was enthusiastic, but—the papers 
the next morning almost read as though they had 
heard Simons speaking to me. They sweetened 
the pill by declaring I had a certain beauté du 
diable, that I had charm but—my crime was that 
I was too young! They insisted (with decided 
exaggeration, so it seemed to me) that “art in 
diapers’ was not wanted in Hamburg, and that 
important roles should not be intrusted to young 
things like myself, but to “mature artists.” I 
made a mental note of the phrase, for I felt some- 
what indignant. What had my years to do with 
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my singing lead réles, if only I sang them well 
and acted them dramatically? In all I was to sing 
three times, and on the second occasion the opera 
was Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” and I sang Elsa 
with Edyth Walker, the talented American con- 
tralto (who created the Klytemnestra in the Lon- 
don premiére of Richard Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ at 
Covent Garden in 1910) in the role of Ortrud. 
It really was a good performance, and the people 
seemed delighted with us. Yet, sure enough, the 
following morning the papers all sang the same 
song regarding ‘“‘mature artists” again. That was 
sufficient for me. I told the Director of the Stad- 
theater that I would waive the honorarium for 
the third performance for which I had been en- 
gaged, as I would rather return to Vienna where 
the essential point with regard to an artist was 
that she could sing and interpret her roles prop- 
erly, irrespective of whether she were nineteen or 
fifty-nine. ‘Find some well matured prima donna 
to sing for you,” I said, “‘since it is quite evident 
I am too young!” 

When I returned Simons was delighted to find 
that his prophecy had come true exactly as he had 
foretold it. But I had my revenge in due season. 
Two years later, while I was at the Hofoper, the 
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Hamburg Stadtheater made me the most flat- 
tering offers to sing as ‘“‘guest”’ artist, but I merely 
replied: ‘No, no, I could not sing for you! You 
want ‘mature artists’ in Hamburg, and I am far 
too young. Your best critics say so. Wait until 
I am fifty and mature, and then I shall be glad 
to sing for you!’’ At various other times I had 
invitations to sing in Hamburg, but I always 
answered that I feared I was not sufficiently ma- 
ture and, in fact, I never sang in Hamburg again. 

In 1918 I sang as a “‘guest” singer at the Royal 
Opera in Munich. It was a splendid gala per- 
formance, by royal command, and attended by 
King Ludwig III of Bavaria and the entire Ba- 
varian court. The leading German artists from 
all the various capitals, Berlin, Dresden, Stutt- 
gart, Vienna and other cities had been invited to 
form the cast. The Munich Hoftheater, a hand- 
some building which adjoins the royal palace in 
the Max-Josef Square, held 2,500 people, and 
every seat was filled on the night of the perform- 
ance. I remember it as one of the most satis- 
factory performances, artistically, at which I ever 
sang as a “guest.” ‘The opera was Aida”; I 
sang the title role; and every part, even the least 
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important, was taken by some artist of distinc- 
tion. 

At the last rehearsal, however, a difficulty of a 
rather unique kind arose, and for a time caused 
considerable confusion. As a rule the poor oper- 
atic soprano is accused of being the most tempera- 
mental of operatic artists, but it always has 
seemed to me that the tenor is able to outdo her 
when it comes to temperament. On this occasion 
the Italian tenor Pattiera, a singer with a re- 
markably fine voice, caused quite a commotion. 
One of the ladies of the Bavarian court with 
whom I was acquainted had visited me, and in 
the course of conversation said that in the in- 


> cham- 


termission after the second act of ‘‘Aida,’ 
pagne and cakes would be passed around to audi- 
ence and artists by the court ladies, all mem- 
bers of the Bavarian nobility. Whether Pattiera 
resented the fact that this bit of information 
came to him second-hand, and thought it unfitting 
that dida, an Ethiopian slave, should be informed 
of so important an event before Radames, cap- 
tain of Pharaoh’s guard, or whether it really was 
his artistic sensibility which was wounded, I do 
not know. At all events he raged about the 
stage, swore he would not sing at the perform- 
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ance, and insisted that the idea of passing cham- 
pagne and cakes during an intermission was an 
unheard-of barbarism. He declared that he could 
not be associated with such an insult to the self- 
respect of a great artist like himself, and must 
refuse to take part in the performance or be pre- 
sented to King Ludwig, for the king was to hold a 
circle after the performance and the artists were 
to be presented to him. This declaration, coming 
at the last moment, caused great excitement. The 
difficulty of getting another tenor of reputation 
to take his place at such short notice, without a 
chance for another rehearsal, was obvious. 
After much discussion a little plot was hatched. 
“Tf we only can get him to sing through the sec- 
ond act, we will have nothing to worry about,” 
said the director, and smiled. And finally Pat- 
tiera was induced to give his promise to sing 
through the first two acts, though he refused to 
do more. When the intermission came, how- 
ever, some of the most charming younger feminine 
members of the court circle at once surrounded 
him and, before he knew it, he was taking the 
most prominent part in helping along the “un- 
heard-of barbarism” he had condemned, swallow- 
ing the ‘‘insults” to his artistic self-respect in the 
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shape of little cakes, and washing them down 
with champagne. In fact, the champagne drove 
all further thought of refusing to sing out of his 
head, and he made no objection to being presented 
to the king. 

There used to be a good “tenor” story cur- 
rent among the artists of the Hofoper about the 
great Wagnerian tenor Albert Niemann, one 
which seems worth telling in connection with this 
Pattiera incident. It happened that some three 
years before he came to America in 1866 to sing 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, he was to cre- 
ate the title role in Wagner’s “‘Rienzi, the Last of 
the Tribunes,”’ in Hanover, the capital of the then 
kingdom of the same name. Now King Ernst— 
he was very musical and the patron of the great 
violinist Joachim—was in the habit of taking a 
short morning ride through the streets of his city 
every day on a white horse which was as well 
known as the king himself. Niemann had to make 
an entrance on horseback in the opera, and—he 
made up his mind that nothing would do but the 
king’s own white charger! In vain the intendant 
of the Royal Opera pleaded with him. ‘Either 
I ride the king’s horse, or I do not ride at all,” 
said the tenor. So at last the matter was re- 
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ferred to His Majesty. The king was an amiable 
monarch, and readily gave his permission that his 
white horse be placed at Niemann’s disposal for 
the performance. Was Niemann satisfied? Not 
a bit. He immediately presented a new demand. 
Since he was to ride the king’s horse and was 
unacquainted with the animal, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for him to ride the horse for a 
few hours, an hour or so each day, for the three 
or fours days remaining before the performance. 
This time the intendant approached his sovereign 
with real trepidation. But King Ernst only 
laughed: ‘“‘Let him have the horse,” he said. 
“After all what is a mere king compared with the 
Last of the Tribunes!’’ And so, for several days, 
the people of Hanover could not believe their 
eyes when they saw the king’s white horse, which 
they knew by heart, pass through the streets bear- 
ing a stranger on his back, who gravely acknowl- 
edged the salutes which in their confusion the 
loyal populace instinctively addressed to the rider 
of the royal charger. 

My Berlin first “guest” performance—it was 
in 1919—stands out vividly in my memory be- 
cause it was such a curious experience. Richard 
Strauss, who was the general musical director at 
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the Royal Opera in Berlin at the time, had wanted 
me to sing there, and had done his best to se- 
cure me an engagement. But though he was 
the musical director the management of the Royal 
Opera House was not in his hands, and a series 
of intrigues, into whose detail I will not enter, 
prevented my being asked to sing there, for all 
he had said to me: “When you come to Berlin 
you must sing only at the Berlin Opera and no- 
where else!” 

There was in Charlottenburg, however, a fine 
opera house, then the new Charlottenburger Oper, 
and after much urging on the part of its director, 
Ernst Hartmann, I agreed to his opera house for 
a few “guest”? performances. ‘You must leave 
your visiting card in Berlin,” he said. So every- 
thing was arranged; I left Vienna and in due time 
got off the train in Berlin, drove to my hotel and 
found—that though I was singing the very next 
day—there was not even a notice of my arrival 
in the papers! My manager at once took up the 
matter with Hartmann, and first said that I ought 
to refuse to sing at all under the circumstances. 
But Mrs. Hartmann pleaded so eloquently and 
seemed so distressed that I reconsidered my first 
decision. There was no city, perhaps, in which 
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professional jealousy was so rampant at that time 
as in Berlin. The fact that I came from the 
Vienna Hofoper and expected—though only for 
a couple of evenings—to sing lead roles which 
were part of another prima donna’s repertoire, 
had been sufficient to rouse instant and wide- 
spread antagonism. 

The morning after my arrival I went to re- 
hearsal, and when I came to the stage entrance 
of the Charlottenburg Opera House the door- 
keeper looked me over with a decidedly unfriendly 
eye. ‘‘Where do you want to go?” he asked. I 
told him who I was. “Oh, you are the girl who 
is going to sing Tosca,” he said in a most patro- 
nizing manner. “You had better run right up. 
You are ten minutes late, and the conductor will 
be wild.”” He was not so wild as the doorkeeper 
intimated, but the atmosphere in general at the 
rehearsal was cool. I spoke to the conductor, 
and when he introduced me to the other artists 
in the cast the tenor Laubenthal at once pounced 
on me and spoke in such high terms of his own 
great art that he made me feel quite small and 
unimportant. ‘Then, when I told the conductor 
that I would have to see the stage, it was shown 
me, and I could not help being surprised at the 
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lack of correct properties and the mixture of fur- 
niture disclosed. To crown everything, there was 
a téte-a-téte in the place of the sofa in ‘“Tosca” 
—imagine it in “’Tosca’’! When I remonstrated 
gently Laubenthal smiled in a superior manner 
and remarked, ‘‘But you need so much furniture! 
Our famous Salvatini extemporizes anything that 
is necessary at a moment’s notice!” It was the 
same with “Tannhauser,’’ and when the word 
“extemporize” was again used in that connection 
I said with some sarcasm to Hartmann, who used 
it on this occasion: “If extemporization is the 
order of the day in Berlin, I suppose I must fall 
into line. Why not have me extemporize a tight 
rope dance to the castle for Elisabeth?” That 
is where, broken-hearted, she slowly and wearily 
makes her way back to the Wartburg, despairing 
of seeing Tannhduser again in this world, while 
Wolfram takes up his harp and in the twilight 
sings his beautiful song of the ‘‘Evening Star.” 
The negligence which had allowed me to come 
to Berlin to sing quite unannounced had been re- 
paired so far as possible, and on the night of the 
performance the music critics of the city were all 
there, and their papers already had printed no- 
tices raking the management of the Charlotten- 
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burg Opera over the coals severely for allowing 
“so distinguished an artist of the Vienna Hofoper” 
to come to Berlin quite unheralded. By this time 
I had been made acquainted with the intrigue 
which had been going on “‘behind the scenes” to 
discredit me as much as possible in Berlin, but 
had determined to concentrate all my energies on 
the performance, and waste neither time nor 
thought on it. As soon as I stepped on the stage 
as Tosca I felt a cool, inimical wave coming out 
from the public; but I think my indignation helped 
me disregard it and I did my best. After the 
first scene, when I was recalled four times, I had 
already lost myself in my role, and for the moment 
did not know or care whether I was singing in 
Berlin or Vienna. At the end of the opera it 
_ seemed as though the audience would never leave 
the house. Even after the great iron curtain had 
come down I had to be fetched from my dress- 
ing room, to come out to make my bow in my 
dressing gown, in slippers and with my hair down. 

The following days the critics were very kind 
to me in their reviews, and one said: “After hav- 
ing heard and seen Madame Jeritza, and in view 
of the many prime donne in Berlin, the latter can- 
not be blamed for trying to hush up the fact that 
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she was to sing for us.’ Hartmann was in a 
state of the greatest confusion after this suc- 
cessful performance. He tried to see me, but I 
would not receive him. Finally, during the 
“Tannhauser”’ performance, I said that I would 
see him—it was after I had sung Elisabeth’s 
‘Prayer’ at the shrine and had left the stage— 
and then I quite frankly told him what I thought 
of him. I informed him that I had not sought the 
engagement, but that he had persuaded me to 
come to him. And no sooner had I arrived than 
he had allowed everything to be done (or not 
done) which would injure my work, and detract 
from the value of the performance. I told him 
that he had acted like a boor. And then the 
poor man confessed that he had literally been 
driven into doing as much as he did against his 
will, and was so sincerely apologetic that I ended 
by forgiving him, though the insult was one which 
affected every artist of the Vienna Hofoper com- 
pany as well as myself. I never had the least 
difficulty with Mr. Hartmann after that, and when 
I sang in Berlin in 1920, I made it a point to 
remain true to the Charlottenburg Opera House, 
and to sing there. By that time public opinion 
had compelled a change of front on the part of 
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the management of the Royal Opera, and I had 
been asked to appear as a “‘guest” on its boards 
several times. I refused all these offers, how- 
ever, and never have regretted it. 

But “guest”? performances, no matter how roy- 
ally staged or how splendidly rewarded, cannot 
help but seem more or less incidental to a singer 
permanently attached to an artistic institution 
of the first rank like the Vienna Hofoper. She 
feels like a child who has been invited to play 
in some other house with children whom she does 
not know. They may be the nicest children in 
the world, but—everything is different and it is 
not home. ‘There are compensations, of course; 
when strange audiences are kind there is a pe- 
culiar little thrill of satisfaction and pride which 
singing for a home audience does not give, but 
speaking for myself, I would say that “there is 
’ the ensemble to which she 
is regularly attached, for the opera singer. 

During the year 1917 I sang “guest” per- 
formances in Zurich, Basel and Bern—coming 


no place like home, 


from scantily rationed Vienna to a Switzerland 
overflowing with good things to eat seemed like 
moving out of Egypt’s seven lean years into her 
seven fat ones—and at various times I sang by 
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invitation in Dresden and other German cities 
aside from those mentioned. For me the outstand- 
ing fact regarding a “‘guest’”’ performance I sang 
in Stockholm, in April, 1921, was that the 
king of Sweden, in the royal box, was the last man 
in the house to stop clapping. As yet I have not 
sung either in Paris or in London, but who knows 
what the future may bring forth? 


CHAPTER VI 


SINGING BEFORE THE EMPEROR FRANZ 
JOSEF 


MIGHT have waited a long, long time before 
entering the exclusive precincts of the Hof- 
theater had it not been for a circumstance quite 
unforeseen. I sang before the Emperor Franz 
Josef in Ischl. The summer was dragging along 
in Vienna, and everything there seemed flat, 
stale and unprofitable. There was not enough 
to do, and I was bored and longed for a change. 
One day I happened to tell Dr. Erich Miller, di- 
rector of the Ischl Theater, how I felt. He 
beamed on me. ‘‘Come to Ischl and sing for me 
there,” he said. “It is a lovely place, the Em- 
peror lives there during the summer and goes to 
the theater, and you can sing comic opera instead 
of grand opera for a change. Do not waste your 
time messing around here while the Volksoper is 
closed!” 
At first the idea appeared ridiculous. “TI have 
never sung in comic opera before,” I told him, 
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“I know nothing about it.” He smiled. “If you 
can sing grand opera you can sing comic opera,”’ he 
replied; and, finally, I decided to try it, at any 
rate. I did want a change, and Ischl was reputed 
to be a lovely place, so I went there as a “‘guest”’ 
singer from the Volksoper. 

It was a beautiful place. Two rivers, the Ischl 
and the Traun, surround the little peninsula on 
which the town lies in a valley with towering 
green mountains all around it. My mother and 
I at once established ourselves in a pleasant villa, 
not too far from the theater, and when rehearsals 
were not in order I went about in peasant cos- 
tume—like every one else in Ischl—and did a 
good deal of walking, for there were delightful 
foot excursions to be made in every direction. 
Behind our villa rose a long, grassy hillside with 
a considerable slope. A favorite amusement of 
some of the other young girls of the company and 
myself—we were a jolly, carefree lot—was to 
climb to the top of the little hill. We would seat 
ourselves at the top and then a little push would 
send us flying down—the grass was very long and 
slippery—amid shrieks of laughter. Of course 
our dresses and stockings would get perfectly 
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green, but it was such fun that we did not mind 
that in the least. 

My appearance as Rosalinda in “Die Fleder- 
maus”’ had been duly announced, and Dr. Miller 
had spoken truly, for when I made my entrance 
on the stage, there sat the Emperor Franz Josef 
in the imperial box. The opera had been a fav- 
orite of his ever since its first Vienna production 
in 1874, and it was soon evident that he was 
enjoying every detail of the stage action and 
every one of Strauss’s notes. How he applauded! 
And how the house applauded! For when the 
Emperor applauded in Ischl the audience ap- 
plauded, too. In the Second Act, disguised as a 
“Hungarian Countess’ * I sing the very brilliant 
“Czardas,” beginning “Music of the homeland, 
your strains all compelling,” with its fiery, pas- 
sionate frischka dance close, the whole thing a 
picturesque gipsy rhapsody, not any too easy to 
sing. When I ended the Emperor clapped and 
did not stop until I sang the number a second time. 
Then we—he and I—repeated the performance; 
he applauded and I sang. But when he insisted 





1J do not wear the Hungarian national costume as Rosalinda, 
but to give an idea of how attractive it is, I have found a 
picture of myself in the réle of Safie, in the same composer’s 
Zigennerbaron (“The Gipsy Baron”) in which the costume is 
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on my singing the “Czardas” the fourth time— 
I could not get a single note out. My throat felt 
as dry as tinder and my tongue seemed ready 
to hang out of my mouth. So I stepped in front 
of the stage, swept the Emperor a grand curtsy, 
and then put my hand to my mouth and throat, 
smiled and shook my head, to show him that my 
spirit was willing but that my throat was weak. 
He understood, laughed and nodded his head for 
me to continue. Fortunately, after the “Czardas” 
the dialogue sets in again, and I had a chance to 
recover my voice. 

Not long after the performance, Baron Pri- 
leszky, who had been in attendance on the Em- 
peror in his box, himself told me that the Emperor 
had said to him: “I cannot understand why I 
have not heard her at the Hofoper! Here is a 
delightful young creature, with a wonderful voice, 
an admirable actress and I hear her only by 
chance. Do the singers at the Hofoper have to 
be middle-aged or old?”’ I sometimes think that 
hearing the Strauss music he liked so well under 
favorable circumstances that night in Ischl, may 
have recalled his happier, younger days to Franz 
Josef. It may have evoked the recollection of 
the time when he was considered the most ac- 
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complished dancer in the empire, and often moved 
across the floor of the great ballroom in the 
Hofburg to the music of Strauss waltzes like the 
ones he heard that night. The old are grateful 
to those who can recall memories of their youth 
and its joys to them, even if it be but for a passing 
moment. After the performance of “Die Fleder- 
maus,” the Emperor never missed a performance 
at which I sang. 

Ischl, with its brine-vapor baths, had been the 
summer residence of the Austrian Imperial fam- 
ily—a fact that drew many of the Austrian no- 
bility there as well—ever since 1822. It was in 
August, 1912, that I sang there, and I remember 
we had a special performance in honor of Franz 
Josef’s birthday which fell on August 18 (strange 
to say the birthday of his successor, the ill-fated 
Emperor Karl, was on August 17). Since the Em- 
peror had been going to Ischl almost uninter- 
ruptedly every summer since he had ascended the 
throne, the imperial birthday had become an in- 
stitution in the place. It is not strange. He had 
been celebrating his birthdays there, or, rather, 
the town had been doing so, for some sixty-four 
years. The Emperor and those members of his 
family who were in town always had a family 
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birthday dinner together, usually in the restaurant 
of the Kursaal, since there was not room for so 
large a number of people in the imperial villa. The 
people of Ischl were very fond of him, and I 
found it very touching when I visited Ischl two 
summers ago to find the old Emperor’s birthday 
was still remembered, as it had been during his 
lifetime, and as it is all over Austria at the present 
day. It is hard to uproot a well-established tra- 
dition. 

Franz Josef lived very simply and quietly in 
Ischl. The imperial villa had a beautiful garden, 
but was itself a quite unpretentious one-story 
building, painted yellow, with green shutters: the 
palace at Schonbrunn was also painted yellow like 
all the imperial country residences. His villa 
boasted no modern improvements—for that mat- 
ter they did not have running hot water, bathtubs 
or a heating system (except in the new wing in 
the Renaissance style even in the great Hofburg 
. in Vienna) and the large, pompous court retinue 
and numerous servants prescribed by the Spanish 
etiquette which Franz Josef had inherited from 
his ancestors was not in evidence. One personal 
servant, a Kammerdiener, as he was called, with an 
assistant to look after the Emperor’s. extensive 
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wardrobe of dress uniforms for all possible oc- 
casions—foreign royalties, among them King 
Edward VII of England (who stayed at the 
Kaiserin Elizabeth Hotel because the imperial 
villa could not accommodate him) sometimes vis- 
ited him at Ischl—practically comprised his whole 
establishment, in addition to the necessary table 
service. And he did not get into his uniforms un- 
less he was obliged to, for as a rule he went about 
in his short leather breeches and hunting coat, 
wearing an old green huntsman’s hat with feather. 
He wore old, comfortable clothes by preference. 
He followed a general routine. He rose at five— 
and perhaps at six might take a stroll. Most of 
us in Ischl, including myself, were far too lazy 
to be about so early every morning, but any one 
who rose with the lark could take a snapshot of 
him with impunity at that or any other time. It 
was a matter of indifference to him, and no secret 
police swooped down on the photographer. When 
walking through the streets of Ischl he would greet 
every one, and often stop to chat with friends and 
acquaintances. He attended to necessary state 
‘business during certain hours of the day, and 
then, if the weather were fair, went hunting. He 
was a wonderful shot, the premier sportsman of 
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Austria, and in spite of his eighty-two years 
brought down many a deer in the mountain forests 
above the town. Like other old gentlemen, 
crowned and uncrowned, he had his little personal 
habits. He was very fond of playing tarok, a card 
game which requires considerable skill and has an 
elaborate set of rules. He would often play tarok 
of an afternoon in his villa, not with great nobles 
of his court, but with Palmer, a bank director; 
Tewele, a famous comic actor, and his year-long 
friend and confidante, Frau Katherina Schratt. 
When he was overtaken by rain on a hunting ex- 
cursion, he would play tarok with the huntsmen. 
Yet his simple democratic directness and often 
hearty courtesy never permitted any approach to 
undue familiarity. I have met other monarchs, 
but never, I believe, one who beneath all his kind- 
ness and affability was more the grand seigneur 
in the fullest meaning of the word. 


CHAPTER VII 


MUSIC OF LAUGHTER! 


T various times the claim has been made that 
I have been a “‘comic opera singer,” and 
always as though implying reproach. It is an 
assertion of which I might as well dispose, once 
and for all. Now there is a distinct difference 
between being a “‘comic opera singer’’ and “‘sing- 
ing in comic opera”’ on a few individual occasions, 
as I have done, with some special object in view. 
Incidentally, too, there are comic operas and comic 
operas, but on this I shall not dwell. I have not 
hitherto taken the trouble to contradict this rumor 
which credits me with a dual artistic personality 
by making me a diva of comic as well as grand 
opera. Yet, since it may have been believed in 
some quarters, it might as well be made clear 
that, to all practical purposes, I have sung only 
in grand opera, and have no “‘five’” mysterious 
years of opéra comique to my credit. 
My comic opera experiences, in truth, have been 
very few and far between. The first was the 
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summer engagement at Ischl, in 1912, which I 
have described in the preceding chapter, where I 
appeared in a few comic operas, including Johann 
Strauss’s ‘‘Die Fledermaus” and, aside from the 
fact that the Johann Strauss works are German 
comic opera classics in the same way that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s delightful scores are English 
ones, I think any professional singer will agree 
with me when I say that vocally the roles are not 
to be sneered at if they are to be sung properly. I 
was a very young girl when I accepted the Ischl 
engagement, my circumstances were anything but 
brilliant and, besides, I have yet to feel that any 
singer need feel at a loss to explain a liking for 
music whose melody is so spontaneous and ap- 
pealing as that of Johann Strauss. Since then, 
with the exception of creating the role of Héléne 
in Max Reinhardt’s beautiful and artistic revival 
of Offenbach’s “La Belle Heléne,”’ I really have 
sung only two or three times in comic opera. 
Baron Berger, in my Volksoper days, tried to 
induce me to abandon my career as a grand opera 
singer in order to become an actress. It was my 
friend the composer Franz Lehar—whose “Merry 
Widow” and other scores have made him famous 
in the United States—who often asked me to cre- 
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ate leading roles in his new works. He wished 
me to interpret the music of lightness and laugh- 
ter rather than that of tears and tragedy. Franz 
Lehar is an old and valued friend of mine and 
yet—I have appeared in only two of his comic 
operas. Besides, I have appeared in Johann 
Strauss’s “Gipsy Baron” (a repertoire score of 
the Hofoper). 

As to the Lehar works, on one occasion his 
delightful “Count of Luxembourg” was given, and 
on the other “The Merry Widow,” and other 
members of the Hofoper company were delighted 
to be included in the cast, as a change from serious 
opera. I remember that the famous tenor 
Schrédter sang Zuppan, in Strauss’s “The Gipsy 
Baron,” while the late Marcella Weingartner sang 
the role of Prince Orloffsky in his “Fledermaus,” 
and Selma Kurz and Leo Slezak were also in the 
cast. In one act of ‘““‘Die Fledermaus,” in the scene 
laid in the ballroom of the Orloffsky palace, a con- 
cert is supposed to be given. It was the custom, at 
a benefit performance, for some distinguished ar- 
tists to appear as the artists supposed to entertain 
the guests in the ballroom, and once, when I sang, 
the late famous Alfred Griinfeld, whose attractive 
“Serenade” for piano is so well known here, 
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played some of his compositions. Some time ago 
Franz Lehar wrote me, asking me to recommend 
to him some book which might supply a good 
subject for an opera libretto. I sent him a very 
charming story by Zoe Akins, and not long after- 
ward the composer answered as follows: 


“T cannot use the Zoe Akins book you sent 
me, for all the story is so clever, because it is not 
long enough for an operetta. . . . In one respect, 
however, I am past all reform. Whenever I write 
a new operetta, it must contain a Jeritza role, 
whether or no you sing the part! I always think 
of you and your great art while composing, and 
then my score always turns out to be a little more 
serious than it should, if it is to be a comic opera. 
This does no harm, however, for I wrote ‘Fras- 
quita’ under the circumstances mentioned, and it 
already has been given more than a hundred times. 
So I cannot complain. We all think of you in 
Vienna with affection and enthusiasm. 

“Your faithfully devoted, 


“FRANZ LEHAR.” 


Even making all allowance for a friend’s kindly 
exaggeration, this letter of Lehar’s gave me real 
pleasure. It made me feel that what little I had 
done in comic opera had gained the approval of a 
master in his field. I really never have felt 
tempted to abandon the serious dramatic opera 
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which alone offers the artist opportunities for 
rising to the loftiest heights of emotional and dra- 
matic expression, yet it is pleasant to take for 
granted, on the testimony of a competent judge, 
that one can do justice to the lighter musical 
moods and play of feeling which come to the fore 
in comic opera. At the same time this is far from 
justifying the statement that an artist who has 
devoted all her time and thoughts to the music 
drama is a ‘“‘comic opera singer.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“THE IMPERIAL OPERA” 


HE fact that during the summer of 1923 I 
was made an honorary member of the 
Vienna Hofoper, or to be exact, the Vienna 
Staatsoper, recalled to me the long and enjoyable 
period of my work on that stage, which began 
in 1912, when I made my début there in the title 
part of Max Oberleithner’s “Aphrodite.” At the 
time I still was actually a member of the Volks- 
oper company, not having been able to secure my 
unconditional release, and not until 1913 did the 
Hofoper pay the other house the forfeit which 
the cancellation of my contract had made obliga- 
tory. 

“Aphrodite” is an opera which, I believe, would 
appeal at the Metropolitan, because of its action, 
music and genuine dramatic effect. It is based on 
Pierre Louy’s novel, and condenses its story in one 
act. Yet it is much longer than the usual one-act 
opera, such as “Cavalleria” or ‘Pagliacci,’ and 
fills an entire evening There are some splendid 
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climaxing moments in the leading réle of Chrysis 
—moments of the most expressive melodic decla- 
mation—as in Chrysis’s first long monologue, and 
in the scene with her lover Demetrius, where she 
triumphantly sings her joy to think that the sculp- 
tor has become a criminal for her sake, and is 
willing to commit theft, sacrilege and murder to 
win her favor. Max Oberleithner is a serious, 
highly trained and cultured musician, and no 
“amateur” in the ordinary sense of the word, 
though music with him is a hobby. Aside from 
being a composer, however, he was probably the 
greatest linen manufacturer in Austria, his ex- 
tensive factories being located in Moravia. He 
sells largely in the United States and last year, 
while he was here on business, I had a very en- 
joyable visit with him. It is because the hotel in 
which I live is one of his customers that I some- 
times recall him quite involuntarily when I take 
up my napkin. 

“Aphrodite” is not the only Oberleithner opera 
in which I have created the leading role. There 
is also “‘Der eiserne Heiland’’ (‘“The Iron Say- 
jour’), a realistic peasant drama—curiously 
enough, just as in “Aphrodite,” there is a cruci- 
fixion in it, my husband, the village blacksmith, 
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cruelly nailing me to a cross when I sang the 
leading rdle in ‘Der eiserne Heiland,” at the 
first performance given in Budapest; while in 
‘Aphrodite’ I died, less painfully, of poison. 
Then there is Oberleithner’s charming opera “La 
Valliére,” in which I created the role of Louis 
XIV’s unhappy first love at the premiére in my 
home town, Brinn. 

After ‘“‘Aphrodite,” I believe the next outstand- 
ing role which I sang at the Hofoper was that of 
the Princess in Schreker’s ‘“‘Das Spielwerk und die 
Prinzessin’”’ (“The Princess and the Bell-Chime’’), 
in 1913. I do not think that the scenic splendor 
and magnificence which Director Gregor lavished 
to establish the fairy-tale atmosphere of the score 
on this occasion was ever exceeded in the Hofoper. 
The castle of the Princess rose two stories high 
in the air, among the clouds, and a practicable 
road—which had to be absolutely firm and solid, 
because of the splendid procession, which included 
knights on horseback, that used it—wound up 
to its gate. Nothing was spared in the way of 
light effects and effects of decoration, to insure 
the success of the work. Yet the audience did 
not care for the music. In the First Act, before 
the Princess comes down on the stage from her 
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castle, the disapproval of the auditors already 
was noticeable, and the hissing so continuous, that 
my entrance was advanced. ‘Hurry on down!” 
they told me, and I did. I felt more like the 
princess in the old fairy tale of “The Frog- 
princess,’ because of my costume, which was just 
like those princesses wear in fairy tale illustra- 
tions: a little golden crown on my head, jewels 
and long-sleeved gown, and a long train trailing 
along behind me. But when I was pushed out 
without a cue, and stretched forth my hands, the 
hissing stopped and it was possible to go on with 
the performance. 

Some of the modern composers seem to think 
that they must write for the human voice as 
though it were an orchestral instrument of wood 
or brass. The part of the Princess in this score 
of Schreker’s is one of the most taxing I ever 
have sung. Vocally—I say nothing of it musically 
—it is, in my opinion, one of the most terrible 
parts ever written. The poor soprano is obliged 
to shriek or roar against a body of orchestral 
sound so loud, intense and nervously irritating 
that she knows all her efforts are made in vain. 
No singer can help feeling depressed when con- 
fronted with vocal tasks which no human voice can 
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perform. As a rule, too, these absolutely unvocal 
parts are sung by heroines so perverse and re- 
pulsive that it is difficult to make their personality 
convincing, even on the operatic stage, the home 
of illusion. A role like that of the Princess asks 
too much of the vocal cords. Even a stout rub- 
ber band, if it were stretched out, again and 
again, without interruption, for hours at a time, 
would not stand the strain. And the vocal cords, 
for all their flexibility, are delicate. They cannot 
be treated in such fashion. After the strain and 
effort involved in singing a role like that of the 
Princess, a Mozart opera aria seems like balsam 
to the voice. 

Richard Strauss’s vocal parts are always sing- 
able, no matter how difficult. I will not dwell 
on his “‘Salome,”’ whose title role I sang in Vienna 
in 1918, because, in view of the numberless books, 
pamphlets, guides, critiques and what not which 
have appeared in connection with it since it was 
first given, there is little left to say with regard 
to it. ‘Der Rosenkavalier,” too, has been con- 
sidered in other connections. As to Strauss’s 
“Ariadne in Naxos,” the Stuttgart performance 
presented the so-called “‘first” version, and in 1916 
I sang the “‘second” version in Vienna. 
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How different that 1916 Hofoper performance 
was from one in which I appeared when “‘Ariadne”’ 
was revived in 1919. In 1916, though we were 
at war, the audiences at the Hofoper were still the 
same as before war had been declared: the Opera 
was a center to which all, rich and poor, flocked 
to forget in music their private sorrows. In 1919 
and 1920, however, though the Staatsoper still 
“carried on’—for no matter what government 
ruled, a Vienna without its Opera was un- 
thinkable to the people—there was a great and 
noticeable difference. The old, familiar faces had 
vanished from the parterre, the uniforms and 
court dresses from the former imperial boxes. 
It was during those days that profiteers—foreign 
mainly, though Austria had her war profiteers 
like every other country engaged in the War, 
by this time they and their profits had disap- 
peared—were improving their opportunities. In 
those days a seat in the center of the parquet cost 
400 crowns and a box 2,500, and only those who 
had become millionaires overnight were in a po- 
sition to occupy them. Many of these people came 
merely to show their new clothes and costly jew- 
els, and were not interested in the music at all. 
A question they often asked at the box office was: 
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“Are these the most expensive seats you have?” 
though I am happy to think the whole audience 
was by no means made up of these people. 

Pierre Hamp, the French novelist, in his inter- 
esting book, Les Chercheurs d’Or, in which he 
writes graphically of the “gold-seekers’’ who ex- 
ploited the resources of the fallen empire for their 
own ends, has brought me into his narrative, men- 
tioning me by name, to point one of the morals 
which adorns his tale, and it is the performance 
of Strauss’s ‘‘Ariadne” which supplies the occa- 
sion. I shall quote some lines (I have suppressed 
much that seems too personal and complimentary) 
because I think that in them he has expressed the 
ennobling and purifying effect of beautiful music 
in a very direct and moving way. 

The “‘gold-seekers”’ are at the Opera: 


“Ariadne appears reclining upon the rocks; 
women’s voices vibrate powerfully, yet gently. 
Slowly, as though borne by the music, Ariadne 
rises: The singer . . . cast. the ultimate spark 
of that surpassing luxury—the Austrian court. 
Of its past maghificence nothing remained but this 
sparkling blonde, whose be-diamonded arms, 
slowly stretched forth, stirred up radiance. 
Flames of gold aureoled her hair... . From the 
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crowd, motionless in the shadows, there rose not 
even a sigh: All was fervor and avidity to hear.” 


It is Pierre Hamps’ description of the effect 
of the “Ariadne” music on one of the hard-hearted 
and cynical war profiteers, however, which, to my 
mind, represents one of the finest literary tributes 
Richard Strauss’s genius ever has received: 


‘The anguish of the music cut short his breath 
as the anguish of wretchedness might have done. 
His raillery was crushed by the piety of this 
crowd; he sensed in its shadows a light that came 
from humanity’s inner heart, blinding those who 
lowered their lids. Understanding this ecstasy, 
not by means of mental effort, but because he felt 
it as he would have felt moisture or a burn, he 
bowed his will to a domination which robbed it 
of all evil. Beneath the mystery of the spiritual 
forces prompted by these sounds, he now would 
have been unable to raise his voice in the great 
silence of this throng. . . . An image which he 
remembered so vaguely that his intimate thoughts 
no longer recognized her passed before h.m: that 
of Kindness.... 

“FTe was exquisitely fatigued. The last meas- 
ure of the orchestra touched upon silence, sounded 
and died upon the devout people. There was 
time enough to draw breath—one could hear the 
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air exhaled from the chests of the audience, and 
then the ovation burst forth, tremendous in its 
clamor of hand and mouth, its clappings and 
cries. The auditors in the parterre, hurrying to- 
ward the orchestra, acclaimed the singer, who 
pushed the timid. . . . Richard Strauss out upon 
the stage.” 


One Strauss score which is entirely unknown 
in the United States, however, is the composer’s 
“Die Frau ohne Schatten” (‘““The Woman with- 
out a Shadow’’), in which I created the leading 
part of the Empress at the first performance, in 
the Hofoper, in 1919. It has a curious, mystic 
story. The Empress, who is the daughter of 
Keikobad, king of the genii, though her husband 
is a mortal man, cannot bear him a child, since 
she is of the spirit race, and casts no shadow 
when she walks. If she does not gain a human 
shadow within a certain time, however, the Em- 
peror will be turned into stone. The story is too 
long to tell in detail: suffice it to say that the 
Empress, though her husband, turned to stone, 
sits on his throne in the temple of wisdom, over- 
comes her desire to acquire the shadow of some 
other human being unjustly, thus transferring her 
curse to some innocent person. And at the mo- 
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ment when truth and pity triumph in her over 
temptation, and she utters the words, “I will not!”’ 
the spell which has turned her husband to stone 
is broken; he steps from his throne and they are 
happy ever after. 

Originally Strauss had written the part of the 
Dyer’s Wife, whose shadow the Empress at first 
thinks of obtaining, for me, but when I had care- 
fully studied the role the composer found that 
he had no singer for the part of the Empress. 
“You simply will have to sing the Empress,” he 
told me. “You must do it to please me,” and 
this I did. If a singer could possibly have sung 
two roles at once I was well equipped for the task 
in ““The Woman without a Shadow.” The pre- 
miére was another very rich and beautiful pro- 
duction, with wonderful costumes to match the 
music, which is really lovely. In Act I there is a 
good deal of coloratura work in the high register 
for the soprano; but my first actual “‘song”’ was 
an exquisite melodic bit. The whole setting was 
an oriental one. The melodic lines of the Em- 
press’s part are especially striking and noble in the 
disenchantment scene. Musically it seems to me 
one of the finest and most inspired things Strauss 
ever has written. There were many changes of 
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costume. I remember that as the Empress I wore 
a beautiful gold-studded Persian robe, with my 
hair trailing to the ground; nor did I regret it, for 
in one tableau I had not a single note to sing, and 
if the audience could not hear my voice it could at 
least enjoy the sight of my beautiful gown. One 
of the great pleasures in studying my Strauss 
roles has been the direct coaching of the composer. 
Like Ferdinand Schalk, the famous Hofoper con- 
ductor and director, Richard Strauss is an old and 
valued friend of mine. He and Schalk often came 
to my house in Vienna to run over my roles with 
me at the piano. Strauss always knows exactly 
what he is after, when it comes to details of 
effect, and always is willing to help the singer, to 
change a difficult interval in a vocal phrase, or 
make some other modification in her part which 
may be necessary. 

In 1914, the year of the Great War, the Hof- 
oper carried out the program already mapped 
out for its season, and the novelty of the year 
was Felix Weingartner’s opera “Cain and Abel,” 
a serious score to match the serious times. The 
composer had written a very sympathetic part in 
the character of dda, for whose love the brothers 
are rivals and one is led to slay the other. She 
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is the daughter of Lilith, the beautiful temptress 
of the old Talmudic legends, whom Adam loved 
before Eve, and Weingartner—he wrote his li- 
bretto himself—made her a radiant goddess of 
light and love. The action is rapid, the music 
very effective, and 4da has some beautiful melo- 
dies to sing. The actual murder takes place off 
stage; but the action leads up to it so directly, and 
the music carries out the deed so powerfully that 
one feels even though one does not see it done. 

Erich Korngold’s ‘“The Dead City,”’ which was 
the new role I created at the Hofoper in 1921 
(just as Max Schilling’s ‘Mona Lisa” was that 
of 1920), is not the only score by this gifted com- 
poser in which I have appeared. Korngold is just 
an engaging, modest boy, not at all puffed up with 
the fame which he has earned at so early an age. 
At the rehearsals of ‘“‘Violanta,” in which I sang 
the title role for the Vienna production in 1916, 
though he took the greatest interest in every 
detail, his suggestions and ideas always were pre- 
sented in the most modest and unobstrusive way. 
This vivid, colorful, one-act dramatic opera, whose 
action is laid in Renaissance Venice, is another 
work which might please in the United States. 
Violanta, too, is a sympathetic, if tragic character. 
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The unscrupulous Alfonso, son of the King of 
Naples, has betrayed Violanta’s unfortunate 
sister. Simone, Violanta’s husband, captain of 
the Venetian Republic—a fine baritone part—has 
promised to aid his wife to punish the betrayer, 
for Violanta has refused him her love until the 
family honor is avenged. Violanta lures Alfonso 
to her home and there realizes that she herself 
has lost her heart to the man whom she has 
planned to have killed. Held in his embrace, she 
begins a song of ecstatic love when Simone, rush- 
ing in, sees them clasped in each other’s arms, 
and hears his wife declare her affection for 
Alfonso. As he flings himself upon the latter with 
his dagger raised, Violanta casts herself in his 
way, and receives the steel in her breast. Dying, 
she gasps her thanks that he has come in time to 
avenge his injured honor. 

Korngold is able to write modern music with- 
out being an ultra modernist, it seems to me. 
Now and again he may be tempted to write a 
phrase which does not lie well for the voice, per- 
haps, but practically all his vocal parts are melo- 
dious along the Italian line of beautiful, warm 
melody. His father, the celebrated Viennese 
music critic, Dr. Julius Korngold, has been very 
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unjustly accused on occasion of using the weight 
and authority of his name to further his son’s 
musical interests. Merely as an example, one of 
the malicious and totally unfounded anecdotes 
and stories which have been told in this connec- 
tion, might be mentioned. According to this fable, 
one of Erich Korngold’s little pantomimes was to 
be given an amateur performance at the castle 
of a countess who was very musical, while her 
husband took no interest in music whatever. Both 
the composer and his father were there, and—so 
this bit of unfounded malice runs—Dr. Korngold 
made himself unpopular by obtrusively taking 
charge of everything on his boy’s behalf. Some 
time after the performance had occurred, the 
countess remarked to her unmusical husband that 
she thought it would be interesting to present a 
work by Palestrina in the castle. ‘“That’s all very 
well,” said he, “but don’t invite old Palestrina!” 
The story is typical of the sort of thing which is 
so easily manufactured out of whole cloth. If 
anything, Dr. Julius Korngold always has been 
too reserved, too painfully careful about exposing 
himself to any reproach that as a critic he has 
pushed the interests of his son as a composer. 
No one, throughout the boy’s career, could have 
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acted with more scrupulousness and propriety than 
the eminent critic, whose professional activities 
have made his position with regard to his boy so 
delicate. 

One of my amusing reminiscences of the Vienna 
premiere of Korngold’s ‘The Dead City” was a 
bit of verse which a sincere friend and admirer, 
Julius Bauer, a well-known littérateur, published a 
few days after the performance. It was a most 
complimentary effort, and I appreciated the kind- 
ness and admiration which had prompted it. At 
the same time it struck me as being irresistibly 
comic, the way it was expressed, and when I first 
read it I actually laughed till I cried. It runs as 
follows: 


‘Sie spielt, von ihrer grossen Kunst durchgluht, 
Ein Weib, das einer Toten 4hnlich sieht; 

Das machte klug der Opernlibrettist, 

Weil keine lebende ihr ahnlich ist. 


‘She acts, by her great art to do so fired, 

A woman looking like one who’s expired, 
The opera librettist took the proper view, 
That no one living looks like her, he knew. 


The leading Puccini rdles I have created at the 


Hofoper and at the Metropolitan have also been 
touched upon elsewhere. Speaking for myself, it 
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always has seemed to me that, different as is their 
music, Strauss and Puccini have one thing in com- 
mon in their ability to write réles which the singer 
finds it fascinating to create. I am especially 
fond of the Puccini heroines—flesh and blood 
women, humanly impulsive and emotional—whom 
the public loves. At the same time I realize that 
heroines who are more complex and subtle, less 
normal and less appealing, stand for a natural 
development (no matter how unnatural they them- 
selves seem to be) of modern intellectual and 
artistic trends and currents of thought. No artist 
can ignore these roles if she wishes to keep in 
touch with the musical expression of her day. 
Incidentally, the study of such roles may be very 
interesting, a good deal of the interest lying in 
the difficulty of making a part like that of Car- 
lotta, let us say, in Schreker’s ‘““Die Gezeichneten”’ 
(“The Brandmarked’’), convincing to an audi- 
ence. 

Franz Schreker’s ‘‘Die Gezeichneten,” in which 
I created the role of Carlotta at the Hofoper in 
1920, is another score by this ultra modern Ger- 
man composer in which I could not complain of 
my personal success. ‘The story is a thoroughly 
morbid and unhealthy one, to my thinking, and 
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though there are occasional powerful dramatic 
effects, the vocal music gives the singers only occa- 
sional opportunities to score. And yet, there is 
no denying that its composer has great gifts, and 
that what he takes away from the singers in the 
music, he gives back to them in the dramatic ac- 
tion. And this great advantage, the advantage of 
theatrical effect, is one that the public is quick to 
realize and appreciate. I doubt if the Viennese 
public cared for Schreker’s music, but the dra- 
matic, or rather melodramatic combination of 
sensuality and horror which he offered in his story, 
with the wonderful scenic setting of a Cytherean 
island in the Gulf of Genoa, caught its eye and 
held its fancy. No one could have been more 
courteous and obliging in indicating his wishes 
at rehearsals than Mr. Schreker, and he was 
perfectly well aware that his vocal parts were 
not easy to sing. I prize the autographed photo 
which he (like various other composers) gave 
me as a souvenir of our work together, and no 
one could have been more appreciative of my 
efforts to make his Princess and his Carlotta live, 
real human beings, in spite of their unpleasant 
neurotic and other complexes. 

No greater contrast to the Schreker scores 
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could be imagined than a pretty little opera by 
Karl Goldmark, a great composer of whom Aus- 
tria may well be proud, ‘‘Das Heimchen am Herd” 
(“The Cricket on the Hearth’), whose music 
tells Charles Dickens’s story with hardly any 
change. I sang the role of Dot and thoroughly 
enjoyed it because it was all so perfectly natural 
and unaffected, with the introduction of “Home, 
sweet home,” in Act I, and the happy ending with 
which the last act concludes. Goldmark, the dear 
old man, was greatly pleased at the revival of his 
work, which had been heard in Vienna for the first 
time in 1896, and attended every rehearsal, never 
leaving until the last note had been sung. He was 
so amiable that he had no difficulty in getting the 
artists to carry out every detail just as he wanted; 
and so good-humoredly insistent that one could 
not refuse him. When he wanted me to sing a 
certain phrase in some particular way or empha- 
size a certain note in accordance with his own 
ideas, he would beam on me and remark: “You 
' can afford to let me dictate to you, my dear, for 
I am so old that you might be my daughter twice 
over!” And, no matter what my own private 
opinion might be, I never had the heart to con- 
tradict him. Then, besides, the whole score, music 
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and action, was simple and charming, the direct 
opposite to a work like ‘Die Gezeichneten,” with 
its horrible orgies, its unnatural and repulsive 
heroine and heroes, and all its appeal to the lower 
and baser instincts. The sane and healthy in art 
always calls forth my best, for art should be noble 
and unlifting and not made a cult of the degenerate 
and morbid. 

In addition to the Czech composer Janaéek’s 
“Jenufa,’’ musically a very effective and re- 
warding work—which would not have been 
performed had not the Emperor Karl interested 
himself in it—and the Strauss, Korngold and 
Puccini scores (including the latter’s “I] Tabarro,” 
elsewhere mentioned, in which I created the lead- 
ing role), the works I have just touched upon are 
those which stand out in my recollections of the 
Hofoper from 1912 to my first trip to the United 
States. Of course, there were many others—for 
my repertoire has fifty odd roles—but with most 
of the scores I have discussed here I have been 
associated in a very direct and personal way, as 
the creator of the leading role at the first perform- 
ance. Many great artists have sung Aida, Valen- 
tine, Marguerite in ‘Faust,’ and Lenore, Puccini’s 
and Massenet’s Manon, the Micaela of Bizet’s . 
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“Carmen” and Carmen herself, Recha in Halévy’s 
“La Juive.” There are countless singers whose 
names are identified with such Wagnerian roles 
as Senta in “The Flying Dutchman,” Eva in “The 
Meistersinger,”’ Elsa in “Lohengrin,” Elisabeth 
in “Tannhauser,” Sieglinde in “Die Walktre,” 
and so on. But such roles as Oberleithner’s 
Aphrodite, Schilling’s Mona Lisa, Weingartner’s 
Ada, Strauss’s Ariadne and Empress, Korngold’s 
Marietta and Violanta—though the Puccini 
Manon I sang the first time the opera was given 
in Vienna was a Volksoper production—are, in 
some sort, my very own, and I love them with 
that special kind of love which one gives something 
born of hard toil and happy dreams of an artistic 
ideal to be attained. And they always will be 
associated in my mind with the Hofoper stage 
where I first was privileged to project their music 
and story, as the human interpreter, from the 
silence of the engraved and printed pages of 
the score upon the consciousness of an audience. 
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CHAPTER 1X 


THE HAPSBURGS AS I KNEW THEM 


WISH it were possible for me to make clear, 

beyond any manner of doubt, what simple, 
natural human beings all those members of the 
Hapsburg family with whom I was acquainted 
really were. I knew them as kind, considerate 
friends, who were interested in me and in my 
art, and must confess that I hardly ever had occa- 
sion to give a thought to their titles or station, 
so completely did they themselves seem to forget 
that these existed. There was nothing of the 
autocrat about the emperors, either Franz Josef 
or poor, unfortunate Karl. And the archdukes 
and archduchesses—with some of whom I stood 
on a footing of intimate personal friendship— 
were the most amiable, unaffected persons one 
might wish to meet. 

The relations between the imperial family an 
the artists of the Hofoper in general had for cen- 
turies been of a very close and personal nature, 
owing to the fact that most of the Hapsburgs were 
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natural-born music lovers, and that the Hofoper, 
being peculiarly their own court opera, was a 
family rather than a state affair. This unvarying 
interest in the artists who sang at the Hofoper 
was a species of Hapsburg family tradition, 
though the Emperor himself never interfered with 
the actual management of the opera house. The 
Emperor Franz Josef’s enjoyment of music was 
entirely natural and unassumed. Yet the musical 
planet which swayed his younger and more im- 
pressionable days had been Johann and not Rich- 
ard Strauss. And even then the music of the 
waltz king was, first of all, an adjunct of the dance. 
It had not yet gained a place on the symphonic 
program. Franz Josef preferred opera and oper- 
etta to any other form of musical entertainment, 
but seeing that, during the last fifteen years of his 
life, his physicians insisted on his going to bed at 
eight o’clock this prevented much theater going 
on his part in the capital. In Ischl he largely fol- 
lowed the same régime. On those infrequent oc- 
casions when the Emperor attended a symphony 

ncert, though he would dutifully sit through the 
whole performance, I imagine he did so with 
much the same feeling as when he laid the corner- 
stone of some public building. 
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There were really several imperial boxes at the 
Hofoper. First, there was the Kammerherrn- 
loge, or ‘“Great Court Box,” occupying what would 
be approximately the center of the tier of boxes 
corresponding to the ‘‘“Golden Horseshoe”’ at the 
Metropolitan in New York. It was rarely used; 
practically only when the performance was what 
was called a thédtre paré or gala performance. 
On such ceremonial occasions the Emperor—if he 
attended the opera—appeared with any royal or 
princely visitors who might be at the Hofburg, 
the members of his family and the court. 

The less pretentious, so-called “incognito” 
boxes, were in the parterre, on either side. One 
was strictly reserved for the ruler or any crowned 
head who might be his guest; the others usually 
were occupied by some member of the imperial 
family and his friends, whom he entertained there 
just as any private person might entertain his 
opera guests anywhere. Each of these boxes con- 
nected with a salon (the Kammerherrnloge with a 
larger one) containing a table and chairs, where 
tea was often served—a well-known Viennese 
pastry shop furnishing the service. 

I can only recall two occasions on which the 
imperial “incognito” box was occupied while I 
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sang at the Hofoper. That was when Ferdinand, 
the ex-Czar of Bulgaria, occupied it during his 
visits to Vienna in 1912 and 1916. 

It was quite usual for members of the imperial 
family, the archduchesses in particular, to ‘“‘re- 
quest”’ the presence of artists, including myself, in 
the imperial box after a performance—Selma 
Kurz, a great friend of mine, still singing in 
Vienna; Hermine Khittl, Lucie Weidt, the tenor 
Slezak, so well known in New York; Schrédter, 
Schmedes, von Wymetal and others were often 
so honored—and there we would sit in the salon, 
drinking tea, eating little iced cakes, and chatting 
in the most unconstrained fashion about anything 
and everything. 

In the days of the War, naturally, these pleas- 
ant little meetings did not often occur. Frau 
Schratt had turned her beautiful villa in Hietzing, 
with its great rooms filled with art treasures of 
every sort, into a hospital; and there many of the 
aristocracy, after having duly qualified by a severe 
course of training, spent much of their time nurs- 
ing the wounded soldiers, the men of the rank 
and file, not officers. ‘The Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, the grandmother of the Emperor Karl, 
for instance, served as a chirugian Sister of Mercy 
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throughout the War. It was no time for merry 
chit-chat over tea and cakes. 

The Emperor Franz Josef, since he avoided 
all late hours, I never saw at an evening perform- 
ance in the Hofoper, but the Emperor Karl, on 
occasion, would send his adjutant to compliment 
me after a performance he had especially enjoyed. 

The Emperor Karl, though by no means unap- 
preciative of other music, was especially fond of 
those tuneful Viennese operettas of which Lehar, 
Eissler and Fall have written such successful 
examples. He always showed me the greatest 
consideration and courtesy. I recall that once, 
when a great concert was given in the Concert- 
haussaal, the Crown Prince Karl came to the music 
room where I stood with other artists and was 
talking to me, when Prince Zdenko Lobkowic, his 
adjutant, hurried to him and whispered anxiously: 
“Your Imperial Highness, the male chorus is 
waiting to begin!’ Karl laughed, shook hands 
with me and said humorously, “Well, your lady- 
ship, I must remember my rank and dignity. I 
shall have to go in now and bear up against a flood 
of male chorus singing!” 

On another occasion I was at a winter sporting 
festival in Semmering—a wintering resort in the 
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Alps near Vienna, much like St. Moritz in Switzer- 
land—watching the bob-sleighing races. Boards 
had been laid along the course, so that those 
watching might keep their feet warm. Across 
the way many of us stood in the snow. The Arch- 
duke Karl—he was then not as yet the heir to the 
throne—was in the front rank of the court party 
with the Archduchess Zita. He happened to see 
me standing in the snow beneath our tent, and no 
sooner had he caught sight of me than he nodded 
amiably, and at once sent over a gentleman to 
invite me to come across and stand on the boards. 
And when I did so he said: “It would never do 
for you to catch a chill in your voice!” 

The unfortunate Empress Zita, the Princess of 
Parma, whose marriage to the Archduke Karl was 
one of those real love matches which occur so 
seldom in European royal families, was an admir- 
able wife and mother. The happy family life of 
his destined successor to the throne could not help 
but please the old Emperor. During the War 
years, when Karl was often away at the front, and 
Zita and her children lived at Schonnbrunn, the 
old monarch spent a short time with her and her 
children nearly every day. He was especially fond 
of their oldest son, Franz Josef Otto, a handsome 
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boy—an humble Spanish peasant cottage is now 
the refuge of this child who, had fate been kinder, 
in due time would have inherited all the wonderful 
palaces and castles in the lands of the old empire. 
A special bureau of the court service had the 
children in charge. But the erstwhile imperial 
palaces, the Hofburg, in Vienna; Schonbrunn, 
Salzburg, Innsbruck, and the Hradschin in Prague, 
which were crown properties, have become na- 
tional properties of the different states. With the 
rulers of the defunct empire its Court has also 
vanished from the imperial stage, and with the 
Court its functionaries, including many of those 
artists who had been honored with some modest 
titular distinction which also identified them with 
that brilliant circle. 

I cannot help but feel a little sad when I remem- 
ber that I am one of those artists who were thus 
distinguished, for I am the last imperial and royal 
Kammersangerin, or official Court Singer upon 
whom a Hapsburg emperor conferred the title. 
And when I received it, it came as a great surprise. 
You see, it was promised to me by the Emperor 
Karl while he was an archduke, and some time 
before the death of Franz Josef. There had been 
a great benefit concert for the wounded soldiers 
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in the Grosse Concerthaussaal, at which I had 
sung; and after the performance the Archduke 
Karl, who was one of the patrons, came to me in 
the green room and said the kindest things about 
my singing, and how much he had enjoyed it. 
Then he asked, “You have already been appointed 
an imperial Kammersdngerin, of course?” I could 
not help laughing at the idea, because the title was 
none too lightly bestowed, and usually only fell 
to the lot of maturer artists, older prime donne 
who had been famous for many years. ‘Oh, no, 
Imperial Highness,” I said, “such things go by 
seniority at the Hofoper, and I shall probably 
have to wait ten or fifteen years before I am lucky 
enough to be so honored.” “Seniority should not 
be the rule,” said the Archduke in his amiable way. 
“Tf ever I have the opportunity, you certainly 
shall have the distinction you deserve as soon as it 
is possible to give it to you.” 

I thanked him and gave the remark no further 
thought, for I took what he said to be one of 
those kindly things which princes so often say to 
an artist, and was pleased to think he had ex- 
pressed the wish to distinguish me even though 
he had not the power to do so. Nearly a year 
went by, and the matter had passed completely 
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out of my mind when, imagine my surprise! a few 
weeks after Archduke Karl’s accession to the 
throne as Emperor of Austria, I received my 
patent as Kammersangerin from the Imperial 
Chancellery. 

Like Franz Josef, the Emperor Karl had the 
Hapsburg memory for a personal promise given. 
It was always kept. His accession to the throne 
brought with it a thousand-and-one new cares and 
responsibilities, a thousand-and-one new claims on 
his time and attention, all of them far more press- 
ing than the unimportant promise made long ago 


to a singer. Yet, amid all other distractions, he © 


had found time to command that my patent be 
made out and sent to me, and I still have it under 
lock and key in my home in Vienna, ne the 
last document of its kind. 

I still cherish the Red Cross Service decoration 
which I earned during the War time, but have 
always regretted that I never received my patent 
for the Verdienst Kreuz, the Cross of Merit, 
because that was especially assigned me for my 
work as an-artist, singing for the disabled soldiers 
in the hospitals. The patent lay in the Imperial 
Chancellery together with hundreds of other 
documents of far greater import, no doubt, await- 
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ing signature, when with the virtual ending of 
the War the existing government practically dis- 
solved, and the Emperor Karl “waived all claim to 
participation in the affairs of state’? on November 
12, the same month in which, two years before, 
the Emperor Franz Josef had died. 

The outstanding characteristic about most of 
the princesses of the imperial house was their 
unaffected interest in their home duties and their 
children. While the archdukes, especially those 
of the Tuscan branch, all had a natural aptitude 
for sports—they went in for autoing, aéroplaning, 
_ ballooning, and were all admirable horsemen— 
they also were required by the Hapsburg family 
law to learn a trade, and one of them might be a 
first-class baker, while another was a good shoe- 
maker, a locksmith, and so forth. 

Just as the archdukes learned trades, so the 
archduchesses were all brought up to cook, bake, 
wash and sew, many of them being educated in 
the Sacred Heart Convents in Vienna and Press- 
baum. Their chief interests were home and family 
ones, and this was evident in their conversation. 
They never exerted any influences on the Vienna 
modes, for as a rule they dressed plainly, and 
took no interest in setting the fashions. The Arch- 
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duchess Bianca, a Spanish princess, wife of the 
Archduke Leopold Salvator, whom I often saw in 
her home—she is now living in Spain—dressed 
very plainly, and I have seen the Empress Zita 
herself wear the same dress three times in suc- 
cession at court ceremonies. 

One of these ladies with whom I was on terms 
of intimate friendship before her tragic death— 
she was murdered with her husband, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand of Este, heir to the Austrian 
throne, in Sarajevo, on June 22, 1914, his assas- 
sination supplying the spark which set alight the 
fires of the World War—was the Duchess of 
Hohenberg. The ducal title had been conferred 
on her by Franz Josef, for when Franz Ferdinand 
married her she was merely a Countess Chotek 
of Chotkowa and Wogin, daughter of Count 
Boguslay, former ambassador of Austria at, 
Dresden. ‘The Archduke had learned to love 
the Countess Sofie—she was a dark, handsome, 
imposing-looking girl—when she was a lady in 
waiting to the Archduchess Isabelle, wife of the 
wealthiest of the Hapsburgs, the Archduke Fried- 
erich of Teschen. Franz Ferdinand’s marriage 
was undoubtedly a true love match. 

Often the Duchess Sofie would send her auto 
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with an adjutant to fetch me to tea at the Belve- 
dere Palace in Vienna, once the property of Prince 
Eugen, where she and her husband made their 
home. When I got there, like as not, I would 
find her sitting on the nursery floor, playing with 
her little sons, Maximilian and Ernst. Then we 
would talk about everything under the sun. She 
loved to talk and, since I am not backward in 
conversation myself with those whom I know 
well and like, there never were any long pauses in 
our dialogue. 

The Archduke Franz Ferdinand was a model 
father and husband, and though serious and re- 
served by nature, was kindness itself to all whom 
he knew well. Both he and his wife were fond of 
music. Not so very long before he was murdered, 
a festival performance of “Die Fledermaus” had 
been commanded at the Hofoper and he had ex- 
pressed a specific wish that I sing Rosalinda. 
Ordinarily nothing would have pleased me better, 
but, as I had a very bad cold, I declined. Director 
Gregor, an intimate friend of mine—not that this 
made my work as a singer any easier, for he was 
severest with his friends—came to me and said, 
“Jerri,” that was what he always called me, “what 
shall I do? It cannot be helped: you will have 
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to sing. The Archduke has said it, and it would 
not do to disappoint him.” So I yielded and 
coughed and sneezed my way through the first act. 
Soon the Archduke sent for Gregor: ‘Poor 
Jeritza! I should not have made such a point 
of her singing. Tell her to make any cuts she 
wishes or to turn over her role to some one else 
if she prefer.’’ But I wanted him to be quite sure 
my cold was a real and not an imaginary one, 
so I coughed myself through the entire opera. 
The very next morning the Duchess of Hohenberg 
called me up on the telephone to ask how I felt, 
and to hope I had not injured my voice. ‘My 
husband’s conscience has been troubling him,” 
she wound up, “and if there is anything we can 
do to make up for insisting on your singing, you 
have only to tell us what it is!” 

Poor Duchess of Hohenberg! I have always 
thought that, however tragic her fate, she was 
fortunate in not having survived her husband 
whom she so dearly loved, nor to have lived to 
see all that the future was to bring forth. The 
old Emperor was much shaken by the tragedy 
which robbed him of an heir for the second time, 
and in spite of the rigid household laws of the 
Hapsburg family, according to which the Duchess 
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of Hohenburg was only Franz Ferdinand’s mor- 
ganatic wife, her body lay in state in the Vienna 
Hofburg-pfarrkirche, and received the blessing of 
the Church in the presence of Franz Josef and 
the imperial family. But when the glass funeral 
coach which held her body was driven to the 
Pochlarn ford, in order to cross the Danube, on 
the way to Artstetten—in the chapel vault of 
whose castle she rests beside her husband—a 
terrific storm arose. The rain poured down in 
torrents and the lightning flashed. The horses 
broke from the traces, and could not be rehar- 
nessed again until the opposite shore had been 
reached. 

In the address of thanks which Franz Josef 
issued to his peoples to acknowledge their sym- 
pathy with him in his bereavement, he spoke of 
his nephew’s “‘noble-hearted wife’’; and when he 
received the Duchess Sofie’s three orphaned chil- 
dren at Schonbrunn, he had the drums beat the 
general and the palace guard present arms— 
honors strictly reserved for those of the blood 
royal or generals in the army. These honors were 
paid the children in spite of the fact that they 
were the offspring of a morganatic union and 
hence not members of the Hapsburg family. 
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My last recollection of the Emperor Franz 
Josef was his funeral cortége from St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral to the vault of the Church of the 
Capuchins, where the Hapsburgs are buried. Five 
days after his death he had lain in state in the 
chapel of the Vienna Hofburg, with great wax 
candles gleaming around his bier, for several days. 
Though thousands kept passing through the 
chapel all day long to take a last look at the 
beloved old Emperor, I could not bring myself to 
doso. I wanted to remember him as I had known 
him when alive, with his kindly smile, still brisk 
and active, and not as he might appear in his 
coffin, cold and stern. So I did not go. 

But I paid my tribute of respect when the 
funeral procession passed from the Cathedral to 
his last resting-place. With thousands of others I 
stood in the Neuen Markt, the square upon which 
the Kapuzinerkirche fronts, as the solemn proces- 
sion came across Karnthnerstrasse, and I do not 
believe there was a dry eye in that great crowd 
as it passed. I know that I, for one, wept bitterly. 

It wasa gray, cloudy day and the air was chill, 
and when the great black hearse drawn by the 
eight blooded black horses (trained for years in 
the imperial stables to move in the stately meas- 
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ured step of the funeral procession which is the 
great event of their equine lives) appeared, a wail 
rose from the people as though they had lost 
their nearest and dearest friend. There were 
runners and pages and escorts of life guards, but 
since there were hardly any soldiers in Vienna at 
the time—practically all of them being at the 
front—there was no military display worthy of 
mention. Immediately after the hearse was led 
the Emperor’s. favorite charger—a brown horse 
said to be twenty-four years old—with black hang- 
ings. And then followed—on foot, for it was 
only a short distance from the cathedral to the 
church—the members of the imperial family and 
the royal and princely mourners: the Emperor 
Karl and the Empress Zita, leading the little 
Crown Prince Otto by the hand between them; 
the German Crown Prince, the King of Bavaria, 
the King of Saxony, the Czar Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia and a number of others. (The members 
of the dead monarch’s personal entourage had 
preceded the hearse, in court carriages.) The 
Capuchin Church was only large enough to hold 
the mourning party and the populace could not 
enter. But when the noble pall bearers carried 
the coffin to the gate of the vault, a custom which 
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has been handed down for centuries was observed. 
A dignitary knocked at the closed iron gate and 
one of the Capuchin fathers put his head through 
a little window in it and asked: ‘“‘Who knocks?” 
“His Majesty Francis Josef, Emperor of Austria 
and Apostolic King of Hungary, demands admit- 
tance and the rest of the grave,” said the official. 


’ answered 


“No one by that name is known to us,’ 
the Capuchin. ‘Once more, who knocks at this 
gate?’’ And then, very modestly and humbly, the 
functionary says: “A poor sinner named Franz 
Josef seeks eternal rest,’ and the monk opens the 
iron gate and cries: ‘Let him enter!’’ Could 
the omnipotence of death, which places the wearer 
of a crown on a level with the least of his subjects, 
be acknowledged more whole-heartedly or sin- 
cerely ? 

The Archduchess Dolores, daughter of the 
Archduke Friederich, Commander of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, had married a Prince of Parma 
(he was not a brother of the Empress Zita, how- 
ever) and was a particular friend of mine. Her 
husband, “an officer attached to the General Staff, 
used to say, ““When I do not know where my wife 
is, I always look for her at the Hofoper. She is 
sure to be wherever Jeritza is.” In 1918, during 
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the time of confusion, when everything was at 
sixes and sevens, the Princess of Parma sent for 
me a few days before leaving Vienna for Switzer- 
land, to bid me good-by. On that occasion she 
made me a parting gift which I treasure very 
highly. It is a beautifully chased snuffbox of 
gold, in Empire style, set with Brazilian diamonds 
—of no practical use to a woman, of course— 
but valuable because of the friendship which 
prompted its giving, and its historic associations. 
It had been presented by King Maximilian Josef 
of Bavaria, a contemporary of Napoleon, as a 
gift in some wedding in the Hapsburg family and 
bore the initials M. J—Maximilian Josef. The 
Princess of Parma, seeing that these initials were 
mine as well, had hit upon the idea of making me 
a present of the snuftbox. The Archduchess 
Augusta, too, the wife of Archduke Josef, the 
‘Fungarian” archduke, is one of my friends. She 
was a Bavarian princess, the granddaughter of 
Franz Josef. I visit her whenever I go to Buda- 
pest, where she lives with her husband, and 
summer before last I spent many pleasant hours 

with her. 
For me the Empress Zita remains the most 
tragic survivor of the vanished glories of the 
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empire, and the simple black mourning she wears 
in the latest picture taken of her—given me in 
Vienna last summer—has only too appropriately 
taken the place of the clear ‘‘Parma violet” gowns 
she liked to wear in her imperial days. In times 
of national disaster peoples insist upon having 
scapegoats whom they hold responsible for all 
their woes. From the very first the Empress Zita 
was handicapped, so far as we Austrians were 
concerned, by the fact that she was an Italian 
Bourbon; a “‘foreigner.’’ Those who, like myself, 
can testify from personal experience to her kind- 
ness and amiability, her desire to do and to say 
the right thing, are in the minority. No wife 
could have been more devoted to her husband, 
no mother can be more devoted to her children; 
and no sovereign could have more heartily wished 
the best for her people. One must be hard of 
heart, indeed, to hate this unhappy mother who 
is bringing up her little ones in a farmhouse in the 
village of Lequeitio, about twenty-eight miles dis- 
tant from San Sebastian, the well-known summer 
bathing resort. In the picture given me she is 
holding in her arms her little posthumous daugh- 
ter, the Archduchess Maria Christina Eugenia, 
her eighth child. I am happy to say that I am 
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one of the little girl’s godmothers, being a mem- 
ber of a group of Viennese women who have 
pledged themselves to do what they may for the 
comfort and welfare of this innocent little victim 
of uncontrollable circumstance. We give the little 
daughter of royalty in exile “linen showers” from 
time to time and send on things for the other 
children as well. Eight children, all growing, can 
use clothes, a fact to which any mother can testify. 
It is evident, too, that at times there are not quite 
enough to answer all purposes. 

The little Crown Prince Otto, the hope of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, is a handsome, somewhat seri- 
ous-looking little boy, who must be about eleven 
years old now, and only recently made his first 
communion, with His Holiness the Pope as his 
sponsor. Every one liked him, and when the 
imperial family were still at Eckartsau he was 
always asking questions about everything that 
went on, like any other youngster of his age. 
But he is sober and serious beyond his years, 
which is not surprising. Once he happened to 
be looking from the window of the chateau and 
saw a member of the emperor’s entourage, giving 
some orders to a sentry. “What were you telling 
the soldier?” the little Crown Prince queried, 
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when the officer reéntered the room. ‘‘Oh, I was 
merely giving him some instructions, Imperial 
Highness,” was the answer. But this was alto- 
gether too vague to suit Otto. “But what were 
the instructions you gave him? You know I take a 
great interest in all these things,” he remarked, 
very solemnly. Life’s changes and uncertainties 
had already impressed him: he wanted, so far as 
possible, to know exactly what was going on about 
him. 

A little incident of recent occurrence in connec- 
tion with the Crown Prince Otto is worth telling. 
It seems that while playing he tore his trousers— 
and, since it was the only pair he had, he had to 
stay in his room until his mother could find time 
to repair the damage. It is not exactly a tragic 
tale. But who, before the Great War, would ever 
have dreamed that the day might come when the 
heir to one of the oldest thrones in Europe, whose 
private wealth was beyond exact computation, 
would be shut up in his room because the only 
pair of trousers he had in the world had been 
torn? 

No one can foretell what the future may bring 
forth. If little Otto should some day mount his 
ancestral throne, either as an Austrian emperor 
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or as King of Hungary, his life in exile, which 
brings him in such close contact with the humble 
realities of existence, may prove to be of advan- 
tage to him. He may feel that a childhood and 
youth far from the sophisticated atmosphere of a 
great and glittering court has given him a deeper 
insight into human nature than he might otherwise 
have obtained. At present, at any rate, in spite 
of torn trousers and other incidental annoyances, 
he is as happy as can be expected under the exist- 
ing circumstances, all of which are not calculated 
to fill the heart of a boy, intelligent and reflective 
beyond his years, with joy. 

It seemed strange to me when two summers 
ago I visited the Schonbrunn palace—now the 
property of the Austrian Republic—to notice how 
little change, comparatively speaking, there was 
in the former surroundings of the Court, while 
all those brilliant figures who had composed it 
had disappeared from the scene. In the great 
“Maria Theresa Room” the priceless Gobelin 
tapestries still hung on the walls. They show 
the wedding of the Emperor Josef II and Isabella, 
Princess of Parma; the wedding procession of 
twenty-four state coaches entering the Hofburg, 
a great music festival and other scenes. But the 
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courtiers, the nobles and generals, the countesses 
and ladies in waiting in court dress and in uniform 
who had once filled the rooms had vanished. One 
felt that chill, lifeless impression, that “‘museum”’ 
impression common to all places in which people 
no longer live, but which only reécho to the foot- 
steps of visitors. 

A friend of mine at Court, whose official posi- 
tion demanded his constant attendance in Schén- 
brunn during the last days of the imperial régime, 
gave me some graphic descriptions of events be- 
fore the curtain fell on the Emperor Karl’s last 
days there. 

It was the beginning of the end. At Schon- 
brunn there was a continual coming and going of 
ministers of state, generals, members of parlia- 
ment, court officials. At first the Emperor’s with- 
drawal from the helm of state was not considered. 
It did not seem necessary. Though after the 
conclusion of the armistice with Italy the Imperial 
Government ceased to function throughout the 
country, the Emperor and his council of min- 
isters still tried to “carry on,” under increasing 
difficulties. When the Minister of Railroads and 
Transportation at a cabinet meeting cried out in 
his exasperation: ‘“‘How can I remain Minister of 
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Railroads when I have not a locomotive at my 
disposal!” the Emperor Karl replied: ‘Take 
my own case. I am the commander in chief of the 
army and no longer have any soldiers. And yet 
I must remain.’’ Then it became clear that the 
proclamation of the Austrian Republic by the 
German-Austrian National Assembly in Vienna— 
after a deputation had waited on the Emperor, 
and told him that they were being coerced into a 
republican form of government—was only a ques- 
tion of hours: the Emperor’s departure could no 
longer be deferred. After wearing the Hapsburg 
crown for only two years, the Emperor Karl 
signed a waiver by which he voluntarily withdrew 
from the affairs of government, and the moment 
the ink was dry on the paper, the Empress and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the imperial court—an 
imperial court no longer—began to pack in the 
greatest haste. The Emperor—he never saw 
Sch6nbrunn again—had chosen the lonely castle 
of Eckartsau on the Danube, near Vienna, as his 
place of refuge. He did not know at the time 
that it was merely the initial stage of that restless 
journey which was to find its tragic end on the 
island of Madeira. 

When Karl came down the stairway of the 
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castle a last act of homage awaited him. The 
pupils of the imperial academies were drawn up 
in rank and file under their officers and once more 
swore to be true to him, before they were relieved 
by the detachment of republican militia armed 
with machine-guns which had come from Vienna 
to take over the guard at Schénbrunn. And then 
the autos blazoned with the imperial arms drove 
off from the palace without attracting any atten- 
tion, since no one knew about it. I doubt if the 
last representative of a historic dynasty ever made 
a less ostentatious disappearance from the scene. 

We had no Revolution, properly speaking, in 
Vienna. ‘The empire merely ceased to be and the 
republic took its place. The friend who told me 
what I have just related mentioned a little incident 
in connection with the departure of the court. 
After the imperial autos had rolled off, a single 
oficer of the Emperor’s entourage had remained 
in the palace to make a final round of the deserted 
rooms. As he passed through the empty “Maria 
Theresa Room” his eye happened to stray to a 
corner and there, huddled up in a chair, was a 
cavalryman of the so-called “Archer Guard,” in 
his red, gold-embroidered coat, white trousers and 
great black boots, fast asleep. His heavy silver 
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helmet, with its white horsehair brush, had rolled 
from his hand to the polished floor. In vain he 
had waited for hours to be relieved: he had been 
entirely forgotten. That sleeping horseman of a 
guard already disbanded was the last survivor 
of the imperial breakdown left in Schénbrunn. 
He had fallen asleep in one epoch of Austrian 
history and would wake in another. 


CHAPTER X 


FRAU KATHERINE SCHRATT 


MONG my happiest recollections of the 
Vienna of the empire is my friendship, a 
friendship which has been maintained to the 
present day, with the mysterious feminine ‘“‘good 
genius” of the old Emperor Franz Josef, Frau 
Katherine Schratt. Heaven knows how many 
extravagant tales and rumors were circulated 
about Frau Schratt during the long years in which 
her devoted companionship soothed and strength- 
ened the soul of an aged ruler whose life had been 
a continual succession of tragedies, personal and 
political! To know Frau Katherine Schratt as 
I have known her, to come in direct contact with 
so fine and noble a nature—it is quite beyond 
dispute that she was honored during her lifetime, 
by the friendship of the unfortunate Empress 
Elizabeth, a friendship not lightly bestowed—is 
truly an experience worth treasuring. 
In her younger days Frau Schratt had acquired 
a justified reputation as an actress at the Vienna 
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Hofburgtheater, for she had real dramatic and 
elocutionary gifts. Franz Josef’s attention was 
not drawn to her until toward the end of the 
seventies; but thenceforward he made a point of 
appearing at every performance at the Hofburg- 
theater in which she took part. Nor was his wife 
less interested in her. The Empress Elizabeth, 
as a rule so very reserved and little inclined to 
make new friends, soon admitted Frau Schratt to 
her entire confidence, was often a guest in the 
actress’s villa at Hietzing and had her stay with 
her in her own beautiful home, the Hermesvilla. 

But in a court so rigidly controlled by an 
etiquette whose rules had been handed down for 
centuries, it was impossible for the Emperor and 
Empress to cultivate an intimate personal friend- 
ship of this kind without it being motived and 
registered, so to speak, in some strictly official 
fashion. It was a form, a detail, perhaps, but 
to Franz Josef it was by no means a negligible 
one. He firmly believed in those old traditions 
of kingship which hark back to the founders of 
his dynasty. To him the official “placing” of 
Frau Schratt at court was a matter of self-evident 
necessity. Any more direct personal contact with 
a Hapsburg emperor and empress had to be 
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grounded in a recognized court position. So 
Frau Schratt was officially appointed Vorleserin 
(‘‘Reader’’) to the imperial pair some time during 
the eighties, a post for which she was especially 
qualified by reason of her natural gifts. And Frau 
Schratt did, in fact, read aloud to the Emperor: 
her official title was no misnomer. She was more, 
however, than a mere “‘Reader.’” Endowed with 
simple, natural charm of manner and a direct, un- 
failing sense of humor, she was able for a space of 
thirty years to cheer and distract Franz Josef with 
her harmless and entertaining gossip and anecdote 
during the few daily hours the hard-working mon- 
arch set aside for relaxation. She would accompany 
him in the early morning walks he took through 
the Schénbrunn park or in the garden of her villa 
in Ischl, and chat with him in the evenings when 
he sat at the tea table in her home. For a man 
who was deeply attached only to a few members 
of the large imperial family of archdukes and 
archduchesses, whose life, as the years went by, 
was more and more an offcial and less and less a 
‘‘personal” one, the value of such a friendship was 
beyond all price. 

In Frau Schratt’s villa in Hietzing, Franz Josef 
laid aside his rank and titles. He appeared there 
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simply as a private gentleman who mingled with 
the other guests on a footing of unconstrained and 
democratic equality. Whether in her Viennese 
home or in the Villa Felicitas in Ischl, which Frau 
Schratt rented every summer, the Emperor met 
her personal friends and was, to all appearances, 
merely one among them. 

On various occasions, before I made Frau 
Schratt’s acquaintance, during that summer I 
spent in Ischl in 1912, I remember seeing the old 
Emperor, on foot, on his way to the Villa Felici- 
tas, to breakfast there; and afterward even, once 
or twice, I saw him ride back together with her 
to Ischl. 

Frau Katherine Schratt was a natural-born nar- 
rator. She was a mistress of the Viennese dialect, 
which the Emperor himself habitually used in 
intimate conversation; often when I visited her in 
her home she would tell me little tales and anec- 
dotes from Vienna life which brought tears of 
laughter to my eyes. Heaven knows that an 
existence as sad as that of Franz Josef could stand 
a little of the sunshine which Frau Schratt’s per- 
sonality brought into it! Her tact was admirable. 
While with the Emperor she carefully avoided any 
subjects which might depress or annoy him; and 
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her whole attention was devoted to making him 
forget for a short time the sovereign in the human 
being, to allow him to throw off the cares and 
troubles of state, and enjoy for a moment the 
feeling that he was a mere human being like any 
other. 

Perhaps one reason why this ideal friendship 
continued to the very day of Franz Josef’s death 
lay in the fact that Frau Schratt always showed the 
utmost delicacy in keeping their relationship a 
purely personal one. She never made the slightest 
attempt to use her unique position to obtain gifts 
or material advantages of any kind from her im- 
perial friend. She never, under any circumstances, 
attempted to take advantage of her friendship 
with Franz Josef to interfere in politics. She kept 
away from all court intrigues; and she avoided 
anything like trying to establish a position in the 
higher circles of aristocratic Viennese society on 
the strength of the favor she enjoyed with its 
crowned head. I am personally convinced that 
Frau Schratt was what might be called well 
acquainted with no more than a score of that very 
large group of highly placed individuals which 
made up the Viennese Court. She was merely the 
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Emperor’s friend, in the highest and noblest sense 
of the word. 

After the tragic death of the Empress Elizabeth 
there was a good deal of unfounded gossip current 
in Vienna about the possibility of the Emperor 
contracting a morganatic marriage with Frau 
Schratt. Any one acquainted with the true char- 
acter of the woman who was in the habit of bring- 
ing her friend the Empress Elizabeth the first blue 
violets which grew in the garden of her villa would 
have known at once how utterly unfounded such 
a rumor was. Frau Schratt was no Madame de 
Maintenon, nor was Franz Josef a Louis XIV. 
No man drew a sharper line of difference between 
king and subject, no monarch ever had a deeper 
conviction of his duties to his dynasty. For Franz 
Josef the idea of a morganatic marriage with a 
subject was something inconceivable. As the 
Austrian emperor, in whom the dynasty of the 
Hapsburgs was personally incorporated, the ruler 
felt that he stood on a plane so immeasurably 
above even the highest of his subjects, that such a 
step was simply outside the range of the possible. 
And it was not long before the baseless reports 
which had at first been circulated about this mar- 
riage died from sheer want of nourishment. 
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It would be decidedly unfair, however, to rep- 
resent Frau Schratt primarily as a mere enter- 
tainer, a more refined feminine version of the 
court jester of by-gone centuries, who brought the 
smile of forgetfulness to imperial lips by jingling 
the bells of amusing witticism and chit-chat. She 
undoubtedly knew how to console as well as amuse. 
There can be but little doubt that to this old and 
tried friend the Emperor confided many of the 
trials and unhappinesses, many of the heart burns 
and disappointments of his intimate personal life. 
It is quite as certain that with her gentle, unfailing 
tact and sincere affection she was able, in their 
hours of intimate converse, to make more endur- 
able a life that was singularly drab and gray, in 
spite of the external pomp and glitter which en- 
veloped it. 

I love most to think of Katherine Schratt 
as I came to know her so well in the days of the 
War, when she had turned her beautiful villa at 
Hietzing into a hospital, and worked there with 
the ladies of the Vienna aristocracy and her per- 
sonal friends, myself among the number, tending 
the poor wounded soldiers. She could have had 
titles and treasures, but they meant nothing to her 
in comparison with that friendship which had 
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gradually come to be the greatest thing in her life. 
To me there has always been something very 
touching in the intimacy between these two old 
people—the lonely, white-haired incarnation of 
the proudest dynastic traditions of the oldest 
reigning house of Europe, and the sweet, simple 
old lady, whose natural charm and sympathy of 
character allowed Franz Josef to forget the crush- 
ing burden of his crown. More and more, as the 
years went by, did the Emperor lean on Frau 
Schratt’s devoted and unselfish companionship 
and, with the exception of his favorite daughter, 
the Archduchess Marie Valerie, and a few other 
members of his own family, perhaps, he esteemed 
her above all others with whom he came in contact. 
Indeed, her selfless devotion earned the respect of 
practically every member of the imperial family. 
I think that one of the kindest and most humane 
little actions ever performed by the late Emperor 
Karl took place immediately after Franz Josef’s 
death, on November 20, 1916. The Emperor’s 
body lay on the simple bedstead on which he had 
died, and various members of the imperial family 
who had arrived were still in the room, when the 
Archduke Karl, now Emperor, entered with Frau 
Schratt on his arm. He knew what Franz Josef 
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had meant to her, and felt bound to give her an 
opportunity to bid farewell to the faithful friend 
whom she had lost. Nothing could have shown 
more clearly the attitude of the imperial family 
toward this admirable woman than the fact that 
the Archduke Karl, already the head of that 
family and de facto Emperor of Austria, had per- 
sonally escorted her to the deathbed of his pred- 
ecessor. 


CHAPTER XI 
A CONCERT IN ODESSA 


T was in March, 1918, that the troops of the 
Central Powers overran the Ukraine and took 
Kiev and Odessa, and early in the summer I had 
the honor of being selected, together with the ex- 
cellent tenor Dimano, like myself belonging to the 
Hofoper company, and Auderieth, the conductor 
of the Vienna Volksoper, to make a special trip to 
Odessa and give some concerts there, partly for 
the sake of propaganda and partly for the enjoy- 
ment of the music-loving Austrian soldiery by 
whom the seaport was garrisoned. Odessa, I 
knew, was one of the largest cities in Russia, but 
in times of peace an Austrian opera singer who 
went to Russia usually had only Petrograd and, 
possibly, Moscow in mind. Odessa would hardly 
have occurred to her. But this was war-time. 
The trip promised to be interesting. I always 
enjoyed singing for the soldiers and I had heard 
that the bathing was splendid in Odessa during 
the summer months. So I at once agreed to go 
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when the suggestion was made and did not 
regret it. 

The trip was interesting and, for various rea- 
sons, exciting as well. We had a very comfortable 
reserved coach compartment on our own Austrian 
state railroad until we reached the Russian 
frontier, and there our troubles began. The mili- 
tary governor of Odessa, Major General von 
Sendler, had promised to have a salon coach wait- 
ing for us at the frontier station. But when we 
were unceremoniously bundled out at two o’clock 
in the morning, the station master who listened to 
our appeal in the dingy little station, where a 
couple of oil lamps blinked dismally down from 
the walls, knew nothing about any private car. 
There we were stranded with our trunks, in ‘‘the 
dark and the dew,” but still having enough pres- 
ence of mind to decline with thanks the railway 
official’s well-meant offer of one of the verminifer- 
ous Russian day coaches ranged on a siding, in 
which to rest. We felt that we could rest far 
better in the station. My maid and I, the only 
women of the party, made ourselves as comfort- 
able as we could with wraps and shawls on a hard 
wooden bench, and all of us settled down with 
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what patience we could muster to see what the day 
would bring forth. 

_ At about eight o’clock the commandant of the 
place arrived and then things began to happen. 
He at once told the station master that if General 
von Sendler had said a salon coach had been sent, 
it must be in the yard and, sure enough, after a 
short search it was discovered, and we were duly 
installed. It was a very elegant Russian private 
car (for the Russian railroads were broader-gauge 
than our Austrian ones, so we could not run our 
rolling stock on their roads) with comfortable 
sleeping compartments, a large drawing-room and 
a kitchenette, in charge of an exasperating and 
indifferent Russian cook. 

Our coach was attached to a long troop train 
bound for Odessa and toward evening we started 
on our journey through the Ukraine. We went 
slowly and as soon as it grew dark moved forward 
under the protection of searchlights, since the 
native Russian population was anything but 
friendly and it was quite common for them to try 
to derail or blow up the troop trains which passed 
between Odessa and the frontier. 

But a more pressing and immediate danger— 
that of starving to death before ever we reached 
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Odessa—did not allow us to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of suddenly finding ourselves flying through 
the air. What little food we had with wise fore- 
thought brought with us from Vienna had barely 
kept us going until we were under way, and for 
all we had a kitchenette there seemed to be nothing 
to cook in it. When we asked for food our Rus- 
sian steward—who spoke only his own language— 
had nothing to say but nichevo, nichevo! And it 
was quite plain from the way he said it that it was 
a matter of entire indifference to him. He did, 
as a favor, consent to make us what he called 
Herbata bes nichevo (“tea without anything’), 
and it deserved the name. It was tea without 
sugar or milk and almost without tea. About the 
only thing one could say for it was that it was hot. 

But in the very hour of need relief came. The 
rumor had spread through the long troop train 
that some artists from Vienna were on their way 
to Odessa and before long our drawing-room was 
filled with visitors, the officers of the detachment, 
who came to pay their respects. After that our 
trip, which lasted five days in all, was very pleas- 
ant. Our little party, so to speak, shared the 
regimental mess; our cook received material on 
which to exercise his somewhat indifferent skill, 
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and we drank no more “‘tea without anything.” 
And, incidentally, it was pleasant to feel that we 
could make some return for the courtesy and 
gifts of food we received. The unfortunate of- 
ficers were no better off than their men with regard 
to the vermin of the Russian coaches, which had 
no respect for military rank. Our private car was 
probably the only one on the whole train which 
could dispense with insect powder, and when the 
glad news became known we were besieged by 
distinguished military men who begged to be 
allowed to sleep on our drawing-room floor. 
Naturally, we took in as many as we could and 
were glad to do so. 

When we reached Odessa, a motor was waiting 
at the station and we were driven to a very com- 
fortable hotel and had a chance to rest and relax 
after our journey. Several days still had to elapse 
before our concert, and we improved the opportu- 
nity to see something of the city. I still remember 
Odessa as one of the most beautiful cities I ever 
have seen. It is on the top of a great terrace, 
over a hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the water, and the view, when one stands at the 
head of the magnificent granite stairway in the 
central square, whose two hundred stone steps 
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lead down to the harbor, and looks out upon the 
Black Sea, is magnificent. 

And when I was there nothing, absolutely 
nothing, suggested that it was a northern city and 
that the bay of Odessa sometimes freezes solidly 
during the winter. It was actually tropically hot 
and the tree-lined avenues and public parks made 
me feel as though I were in some city of southern 
Italy. I noticed the trees in particular, because on 
our railroad journey we had come all the way 
through a rolling treeless steppe that extended on 
either side of the track as far as the eye could 
reach. And—while food was scarce and high in 
Vienna—Odessa, when I visited it, was a city of 
plenty and luxury. Foodstuffs were comparatively 
cheap, and one of the first things we all did was 
to avail ourselves of the ruling of the authorities 
and send a number of the twenty-two pound pack- 
ages of rice, grain, peas and beans, sugar and 
coffee to friends and relatives in the capital. 

During the few days I spent in Odessa I sang in 
two concerts, to big and appreciative audiences 
made up of the city’s music lovers and the soldiery. 
I think soldiers in any land are, perhaps, the 
kindest and least critical audience a singer can 
have, and any one who sings for them will always 
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feel in the applause they lavish a certain quality of 
gratitude which they alone convey. It seems to me 
that this elusive gratefulness which one feels in- 
tuitively in their applause, and which I think makes 
such an audience so different from others, must be 
credited almost altogether to the music which for 
the moment takes them out of themselves and out 
of their surroundings and not to the personality 
of the individual singer. The orchestra, which 
Mr. Auderieth conducted, was excellent, and 
Dimano and I could not have been better received. 
I sang some opera arias, two by Tschaikovsky— 
received with tremendous applause by the Rus- 
sians present—Tatania’s aria from “Eugen 
Onegin,” and one from “‘Pique-Dame.” After 
the concert we artists were the guests of honor at 
a dinner given us by Major General von Sendler 
at his headquarters, where we were made much 
of and I remember that the favors at our places 
consisted of small bags of green coffee, which we 
did not forget to take with us when we broke up, 
seeing that we were going back to Vienna, where 
good coffee was scarce. 

Despite the shortness of my stay in Odessa two 
pleasant memories stand out. One was a most 
enjoyable sea bath, the other a visit to a cultured 
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private home. The Odessa mud baths had quite 
a reputation before the War, but since I was not 
troubled with gout or rheumatism, I preferred one 
of the bathing beaches. Since 1914, when I had 
bathed in the Adriatic, at Lido, near Venice, I had 
not been to a beach. The one at which I took my 
dip, if I remember rightly, is called “Fontaine.” 
There were little individual bathing houses on 
wheels, as at Lido, the sand was white and firm 
underfoot, and the water just right—neither too 
hot nor too cold. The visit which lingers so 
pleasantly in my recollection is one I paid in 
response to an invitation from a local sugar 
manufacturer and music lover who had attended 
our concert. His wife and daughters, one of 
whom played the piano, were ideal hostesses. 
From the outside the home looked anything but 
imposing. It was a plain stone house, of no es- 
pecial breadth, severe, and not at all decorative in 
appearance. ‘This exterior was very deceiving, 
however. Once inside, I could hardly believe my 
eyes. The beauty and costliness of the hangings 
and tapestries; the rich and valuable furniture, the 
pictures signed by famous artists, the wealth of 
precious marbles, vases and bric-a-brac would have 
done justice to any palace. And the depth of this 
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apparently insignificant house was tremendous: 
there were no less than eighteen master suites, 
consisting of bedroom, bath and drawing-room, 
and in the rear of the house lay a beautiful garden. 
But in spite of the surface quiet of Odessa my 
host had but little faith in its permanence. His 
wife sighed when he said that he had already 
arranged for her to leave the city with his daugh- 
ters, taking their most valuable jewels and the 
family silver with them. “I hope I may be 
wrong,” he said, “but I cannot help feeling that 
before long the bottom will drop out of things 
generally in Russia.’ Further events proved how 
justified his presentiment had been. 

Major General von Sendler, who since has died, 
had shown us every courtesy during our stay, and 
probably saved our lives on our return trip by his 
foresight. He regarded the railroad journey as 
so dangerous (our carriage was again attached 
to a military train) that a decoy train, which was 
generally understood to be the ‘‘Austrian”’ train, 
left an hour in advance of ours. And sure enough, 
before our journey was half completed, came the 
news that the decoy train had been dynamited by 
the Russians, and that the engineer and three of 
the train crew had been killed. When we reached 
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the point where the train had been wrecked, we 
could see the shattered coaches lying at the bottom 
of a little gully where they had rolled, and the 
force of the explosion had raised the steel rails 
up into the air like an arc for a distance of sixty or 
seventy feet along the track. When the track had 
been cleared, we moved on, with a very vivid idea, 
obtained at first hand, of what might have hap- 
pened to us, and arrived at the Austrian boundary 
station at another unearthly hour—five o’clock in 
the morning—with the soft mud six inches deep 
as soon as we stepped from the car, while it rained 
cats and dogs. The Russian trainmen and porters 
did not lift a finger to help us with our things, but 
stood with their hands in their pockets whistling 
in a most irritating manner. We had to drag out 
our trunks from the coach ourselves, and since the 
Russians would not help Dimano and Auderieth, 
my maid and I did. Finally we got aboard our 
own Austrian train, which eventually brought us 
back to Vienna, and glad we were to get there. I 
always think of that Odessa trip as a bright, color- 
ful oasis -of enjoyment between two horrible 
deserts of railway travel. 


CHAPTER XII 
MY FIRST SEASON IN AMERICA 


ONG, long before I actually did go to the 
United States I had thought of singing 
there. The suggestion first came up in June, 1914, 
the month the Archduke Ferdinand was murdered. 
At the time I was at Lido, the charming summer 
resort near Venice, at the Hotel Excelsior, and 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who was also staying there, 
made me some tentative proposals. But the Sara- 
jevo tragedy at once unsettled European condi- 
tions to such an extent, it called forth such a uni- 
versal feeling of unease and apprehension, that 
the only wish on the part of every one who hap- 
pened to be abroad was to hasten back to his own 
country and await events. The United States 
seemed very, very far away at the moment, and 
my one desire was to return to Vienna, so I de- 
clined the offer made me. 
During the early part of the War, in 1915, be- 
fore the entry of the United States into the con- 
flict, a contract was sent me for signature at 
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Vienna, but conditions and duty at the moment 
did not seem to justify my leaving home. Then 
the United States entered the War, and not until 
1919 did the question of my coming to America 
again arise. At that time, however, it was im- 
possible to come to an agreement; and it was not 
until August of 1920 that in the lovely watering 
place of Unterach, on the Attersee in Austria, I 
definitely signed a contract with Mr. Otto Weil, 
to appear at the New York Metropolitan and 
agreed to come over for the first season in opera 
in Nevember, 1921; but this was a secret at the 
time. 

I did not know a single, solitary soul in the 
United States, and felt anything but brave when 
I landed in Hoboken after a ten days’ trip on the 
Rotterdam, on November 4. We went straight 
to the St. Regis Hotel, which has been my New 
York home ever since. In fact, the sight of Mr. 
and Mrs. Haan, my hosts, and their cordial wel- 
come at once dissipated the atmosphere of strange- 
ness and constraint a new arrival in a foreign land 
cannot help but feel, and as I was to make my 
début as Marietta in Korngold’s ‘The Dead 
City” on November 17, I began rehearsals the 
day after my arrival. 
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It was not easy, for I knew hardly any English, 
having at that time only studied it theoretically, 
and not having had any practice in conversation, 
I had to fall back, more or less, on sign language. 
But every one was kind, and under Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s direction everybody worked with har- 
mony and enthusiasm to make the opera a success. 
Poor acoustics often make the full voice sound as 
though the singer were shouting, but the acoustics 
of the Metropolitan were so good that I could let 
my voice out without fear on that score. 

“The Dead City” is in some ways one of the 
most difficult roles a singer could undertake, be- 
cause of the dual part the artist has to play and 
the rapidity—she dare not lose a moment—with 
which she must pass from one impersonation to 
the other, from that of a living woman of flesh 
and blood to that of a ghost. But its music is 
theatrically vivid in the highest degree, and fairly 
inspires the singer in the outstanding dramatic 
moments. The cast was a splendidly artistic one, 
Orville Harrold an ideal Paul, Marion Telva as 
Brighitta, Raymonde Delaunois as Juliette, Grace 
Anthony as Lucienne, George Meader the Vic- 
torin, Robert Leonhardt the Frank, and Mario 
Laurente (both of whom have died since), the 
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Fritz and Pierrot of the story. And Bodansky is 
a conductor who knows his business. How could 
I help but feel very happy with the reception given 
my friend Korngold’s score at the premiére, and 
with the kind things the critics said of me. One 
point various critics instanced, however, has often 
made me smile to myself. The book and, indeed, 
for that matter the spirit of the work demands 
that Marietta use a lute to accompany her song in 
the first act, where she invokes the tender, glow- 
ing memories of his dead wife by singing a familiar 
old sentimental tune. And—I strummed a guitar 
when accompanying the song! At the dress re- 
hearsals I clamored for a lute, and a search was 
instituted for one. New York seemed to be lute- 
less, however, though I know every effort was 
made to procure one, and on the night of the 
premiere I had to make the best of the available 
guitar. In itself this may seem only a trifling de- 
tail, yet the general public would be surprised to 
know of the innumerable details which are neces- 
sary for a really perfected production.. 

It is not that the use of the guitar is an anach- 
ronism; yet the lute is instinctively the one in- 
strument Marietta must play. And the mere 
appearance of the more poetic instrument lends a 
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less banal touch to the simple old Viennese tune 
Ising. At the time I felt so strongly about it that 
when they handed me the guitar I felt I might 
just as well have been given a hand organ. 

I usually bring my own most important per- 
sonal stage properties with me from Vienna. 
There are the flowers I use in ““Tosca”’; and Oc- 
tavian’s rose—a lovely thing of silver and pierre 
de strasse, made in Vienna, the stones coming from 
Gablonz in Bohemia—which I need in “Der 
Rosenkavyalier,” as well as his riding whip. The 
riding whip is a real work of art, made of flexible 
silver wire, and was a gift presented to me when 
I still rode horseback a good deal. Sometimes a 
singer loses some personal stage belonging which 
she cannot replace, for it is much easier to lose 
things at a rehearsal than one might imagine. I 
was unfortunate in this respect at one of the re- 
hearsals before the premiere of ‘The Dead City” 
when I lost a valuable brooch with a large emerald 
in the center, of which I was especially fond. It 
never turned up again, but at the time I regarded 
its loss as a good omen for the opera’s success. I 
might say here that the Vienna Hofoper offers 
the nearest approach in acoustic excellence to the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, of any 
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opera house I know. The interior of the Paris 
Opera is glaring in color, and its lines are too 
heavy, but in the Hofoper the interior of the 
House with its pure, beautiful architectural lines, 
and its discreet, dull-gold scheme of decoration is 
both artistic and restful to the eye. 

The Metropolitan holds a much larger audience 
than the Vienna house, but the stage is much 
smaller. The sheer mass of the audience is always 
impressive; and no singer could ask for a public 
more generously appreciative and attentive. 
Then, too, there is a most impressive display of 
beauty, of rich gowns and jewels in the “Golden 
Horseshoe.” In the point of color, however, I 
doubt whether any audience could equal that which 
filled the Vienna Hofoper at a gala performance. 
First of all would be the members of the imperial 
family in the imperial box in the middle of the 
house. And then, over the auditorium, wherever 
the eye chanced to glance, spread a riot of color: 
beautiful women of the aristocracy of birth and 
wealth, in evening dress, adorned with pearls and 
jewels; officers of all grades in all the variegated 
dress uniforms of the old imperial army, the gen- 
erals in their white coats, medals glittering on their 
chests; Hungarian magnates in their picturesque 
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national costume, with furred dolman; diplomats 
and functionaries in coats stiff with gold em- 
broidery. Ah, it was a sight worth seeing! And 
everywhere, reflected in the light of the great chan- 
deliers, the glitter of gold, the shifting sparkle of 
jewels. 

I have already said how frightened I was 
when the last rehearsal of ‘“The Dead City” had 
taken place, and I was confronted with the un- 
avoidable necessity of actually stepping out on the 
stage of the Metropolitan for the first time in 
front of an American audience. I never felt the 
same terror again, although my very next appear- 
ance in a new part was far more calculated to 
intimidate me. : 

This was the premiere of my “Tosca.”” Much to 
my surprise and dismay, the announcement that I 
would appear in the part unloosed a flood of com- 
ment and antagonism. Of course, I realized at 
the time it was a so-called ‘“‘Farrar’’ role, a role 
which had long been associated with one of the 
most gifted of native American opera singers. But 
whether I wished to sing it or not, I had no choice 
in the matter, since my contract made a point of 
my singing the part. It was a role I had sung in 
Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm and Budapest, and only 
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in New York were threatening letters sent me, 
warning me not to appear in it. 

I always have regretted that such a fuss was 
made over it at the time, and what caused it to 
appear all the more ridiculous was the fact that 
neither Miss Farrar nor myself ever had any dis- 
cussion or disagreement with regard to the matter. 
We had never even met each other personally. 
I consider Miss Farrar a remarkable artist—l 
have never heard or seen a better Madame Butter- 
fly and her charm and artistic sincerity as Zaza 
are delightful. I am convinced that she herself in 
no way, shape or form had anything to do with the 
chorus of recrimination which preceded my début 
in the only ‘‘Farrar”’ role I have sung here. 

Tosca is a role which has always been especially 
dear to me, because I studied it with Puccini him- 
self for the Vienna Hofoper productions, and it is 
associated with some of my most pleasurable 
artistic memories. I would not exchange my 
everyday, cloth-covered vocal score of ‘Tosca’ 
for the most elaborate morocco-bound and gold- 
tooled copy, because across Puccini’s frontispiece 
picture is written in his own hand: 

Alla grande interprete di “Tosca” colla spe- 
ranza e colla certezza (the underlining is his, of 
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course) che il pubblico italiano l’acclami. Ricordo 
grato di Giacomo Puccini. Vienna, Ottobre, 1920. 
(To the great interpreter of ‘“Tosca,” with the 
hope and with the certainty that the Italian pub- 
lic will acclaim her. In grateful remembrance, 
Gracomo PuccInNI.) 

Throughout the score the composer has written 
in the changes in tempo and expression, and the 
various special directions for interpretation which 
represented his final decisions. 

Puccini’s personality dominated the Hofoper 


” and these rehearsals de- 


rehearsals of ‘“Tosca, 
veloped some ideas and effects which I may say 
are peculiarly my own, and which had Puccini’s 
unqualified approval. One dramatic effect, which 
none of the great Toscas—Eames, Ternina, Frem- 
stad or Farrar—use, to my knowledge, was em- 
bodied in my interpretation through sheer acci- 
dent. At one of the rehearsals we were in the 
second act, where, preparatory to singing the aria 
Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore, I was about to sink on 
the sofa overcome with grief, while Scarpia poured 
out his coffee at the table. In moving across the 
stage to get to the sofa I slipped and fell, and not 
wishing to interrupt the musical action, sang my 
aria lying where I had fallen on the stage. Puc- 
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cini was delighted: ‘‘At last,” he cried, “we have 
the exact way the Vissi d’arte should be sung! 
Not lying back on the sofa, not down stage by the 
footlights, but flat on the floor of the stage! In 
a little scufle with Scarpia you fall to the ground 
and there you lie. The aria, properly speaking, 
does not belong to the stage action, but expresses 
your inner emotions. You are not addressing 
Scarpia, but heaven, and until now I have always 
felt that the song did not stand out as it should, 
as something apart from the stage setting, so to 
say. In this way it is detached from any detail 
of the scenic background of the act, such as the 
sofa, and you can present your despairing appeal 
to a higher power as it should be presented!” 
And it is easy to see that my outburst of sorrow 
sung in this way is more logical, more true. 
Nothing has made me realize the fact more keenly 
than to find that the song, when I sing it where I 
have fallen on the stage, brings tears to the eyes 
of my audiences, in New York as well as in Eu- 
ropean opera houses. At the same time various 
American critics, at my New York début as Tosca, 
took it for granted that my fall was unpremedi- 
tated and that singing my aria, “flat on my 
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stomach,” as one writer elegantly put it, was 
taking advantage of an accident. If they only 
knew how much careful rehearsing was needed to 
make this originally accidental pose a thoroughly 
convincing and artistic one! 

Puccini believes in verism in stage action as well 
as in music. In the third act of ‘Tosca’ he 
favored a drastic handling of the scene in which I 
leap from the parapet. The more conventional 
thing to do is for Tosca to smother Spoletta with 
her cloak. But it is not nearly as convincing as 
when I bundle up the cloak into a pillow, put it 
under Mario’s head, and knock down the police 
agent with a straight blow between the eyes. 

Tosca is a role far more taxing dramatically 
than vocally. Tosca is a passionate, impulsive 
creature, yet her every movement must express 
beauty, the folds of her high-waisted Empire 
gown must always fall about her in beautiful lines 
—and as any woman who has worn an Empire 
gown knows, this is dificult to do when making a 
sudden or violent movement. But the handling of 
gowns on the stage is something I learned (not 
without tears!) from a severe taskmaster—Max 
Reinhardt. ‘That was twelve years ago, when I 
sang Héléne in his wonderful artistic summer re- 
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vival of Offenbach’s operetta, ‘Helen of Troy.” 
Reinhardt had no mercy as a stage manager. If 
an artist swished about the stage ungracefully, if 
the draperies of her sleeves or body did not cling 
to her, or move with her in the right rhythm, he 
would fly into a rage. If an arm, a hand, were 
raised incorrectly, if even a finger were not 
crooked in just the right way, he would, as you 
say here, “‘fly off the handle.” No singer who ever 
appeared in a Max Reinhardt production could 
fail to learn from him. 

I always throw myself heart and soul into any- 
thing I may be doing, on the stage or off. Yet 
sometimes my enthusiasm is held responsible for 
accidents of which I am blameless. More or less 
was printed anent an incident which occurred at 
my second New York performance of ‘‘Tosca.” 
It was said that I flung myself so enthusiastically 
on the villain Scarpia, who surely deserves to be 
stabbed to death—and was impersonated by my 
friend Scotti—that my dagger passed through his 
Empire coat, waistcoat and silk shirt and grazed 
the skin. Since then I am supposed to use a leather 
dagger for the stabbing scene. After all, so it was 
said, there was no reason why an artist, and es- 
pecially so fine an artist as Scotti, should be sacri- 
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ficed because I sank my individuality so thoroughly 
in that of my heroine. It was claimed that Signor 
Scotti had so lively a recollection of his narrow 
escape that he will not play the scene with me 
unless the property man gives him his word that a 
leather dagger and no other has been placed on 
Scarpia’s writing table. 

The truth of the matter is that it was all the 
fault of the dagger, or to be correct, the species 
of hunting knife used. A good stage knife should 
always have a blunt handle, so that when the 
artist, unseen by the audience, makes the rapid 
turn of the wrist which reverses the knife, there 
is no chance of the victim being struck by a sharp 
point. This hunting knife had—quite inappropri- 
ately—a horn handle, made of the antler of a 
deer but, unfortunately, running to a point. It 
was the first time I had used it. I picked it up 
hurriedly, taking a blunt end for granted, and so 
the accident happened. 

In spite of the intimidating letters which I re- 
ceived before my New York début in “Tosca,” at 
the performance itself I was never received with 
greater applause and appreciation by an audience. 
This was not, of course, due to me alone, for we 
had an admirable cast, Aureliano Pertile as Mario 
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Cavaradossi, and Scotti, that splendid artist, as 
Scarpia, while Moranzoni conducted. 

I shall never forget the wonderful ovation ac- 
corded me after that first ‘Tosca’? performance, 
and the beautiful flowers that were thrown to me 
on the stage. It can never happen again—the 
flower throwing—because the following day I 
begged the management to insist on the rule for- 
bidding it. I recalled that, only a few years be- 
fore, while I was singing at the Hofoper in 
Vienna, an enormous bouquet of roses, flung from 
the gallery with the kindest intentions in the 
world, struck me violently over one eye, and my 
face was scratched with the wires which held the 
flowers together. Even the opera singer’s roses 
have their thorns! 

Aside from Marietta and Tosca, I sang three 
other roles in the United States during my first 
season, E/sa in “Lohengrin,” for the first time on 
January 6, in Philadelphia; Santuzza, in ‘‘Caval- 
leria” and Sieglinde in New York. 

I know all manner of fun is poked at the modern 
prima donna when it comes to the physical feats 
she performs on the stage, and people say she 
ought to be able to qualify as an acrobat as well as 
a singer and an actress. Yet how is it possible to 
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give some of the modern dramatic soprano roles 
their full share of realism if you do not fling your- 
self bodily as well as vocally into the part? In 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” in the scene with 
Turiddu, for instance, where he literally throws 
me out of his way, so that I fall in a heap at the 
church door, I cannot very well stop there. To 
clinch the dramatic tensity of the scene, to make 
the brutality of Turiddu’s action convincingly real, 
Santuzza has to roll down the church steps—there 
is no getting out of it. And, after rolling down 
those steps, then to burst into a passionate vocal 
denunciation before collapsing with exhaustion is 
not easy. It would be easier—and I have often 
felt like doing so—to collapse with exhaustion as 
soon as I roll down the steps. 

Quite naturally, when I first came to the Met- 
ropolitan, there was much which was new to me; 
yet in other respects I felt quite at home. Here in 
New York the consistently generous policy of the 
directors does not make a possible deficit as alarm- 
ing a thing as it might be, and while it is not to be 
encouraged, the great art patrons who support the 
institution rise above it in truly royal fashion. In 
Vienna, too, before the War, the standpoint of 
the box office was disregarded. The Hofoper was 
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not expected to pay and, in fact, when the house 
was filled, the box office receipts hardly ever rep- 
resented more than one half the cost of mounting 
and staging the opera performed. Officers in the 
army and students paid a ridiculously low sum— 
twenty heller, four cents—for admission; and 
there were special seat rates for students. 

The New York Metropolitan is maintained by 
a group of generous patrons of the opera; and in 
Vienna the situation was very similar in this re- 
spect, for the Hofoper and the Hofburgtheater, 
the first dramatic stage in Austria, were not state 
institutions, but adjuncts of the imperial court. 
No state funds were assigned for their support, 
but the Emperor paid the annual deficit. The re- 
sult was that expense was never considered in 
Hofoper productions. Including the workmen in 
the factories, who made the scenic and other stage 
accessories, the costumes, etc., for the Hofoper, 
the institution had on its pay roll some 2,000 em- 
ployees. The ballet school, which resembled that 
of the Russian Imperial Ballet, always has some 
250 girls and youths in process of training and if, 
by chance, the expenditures rose beyond the regu- 
lar allowance set, they were always met without 
objection of any sort—the glory and splendor of 
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the Hofoper and Hofburgtheater was a Hapsburg 
family tradition, and simply had to be maintained. 

Here in New York the costumes of the singers 
and the instruments of the orchestra are mostly 
private property. In Vienna, where all the artists 
were engaged at a fixed salary for the entire year, 
or at least part of the season, the costumes and 
gowns were usually the property of the institution, 
and even the musicians or the orchestra did not use 
their own instruments. The strings in particular 
—the most valuable old Italian violins, violas and 
cellos, autographed by famous makers, real mu- 
seum pieces—like everything else at the Hofoper, 
were the property of the crown. 

Then, again, it seems to me that the opera 
plays an entirely different part in the social life of 
New York from that it does in Vienna. Here 
there are thousands of enthusiastic opera goers, 
but, for all that, opera probably is not a vital, 
indispensable part of the city’s life. In Vienna 
it was: everybody went to the opera; the opera 
and the theaters played a very important part 
in the life of the city. I remember that an edi- 
torial writer on one of the biggest papers, Das 
Fremdenblatt, once said to me: “If we have an 
important political article already set up in type, 
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and we get some opera news at the last moment, 
the serious political article goes out and the opera 
news story takes its place!” Yes, Vienna was an 
opera and theater town, and the first interest of 
the local newspapers was operatic gossip and spec- 
ulation. The director of the Hofoper was en- 
tirely free from interference or dictation so far 
as the Emperor was concerned, but the press could 
—and often did—make things very uncomfortable 
for him, 

As regards the artists, the underlying idea was 
to establish a permanent ensemble which was 
trained to work together. To that end, young 
artists with promising voices were given oppor- 
tunities to study free of charge, and to develop 
their talent at the Vienna Conservatoire. 

The Metropolitan Opera House always has 
sought to add artists who have given proofs of 
dramatic as well as vocal characterization to its 
company. ‘To this policy my coming to the United 
States was really due. I did not know about it 
until much later, when Mr. Otto Kahn himself 
informed me of the fact, but it seems that when 
I created the role of Ariadne at the first per- 
formance in Stuttgart, in 1912, Mr. Kahn, who 
was traveling in Germany that summer, happened 
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to be in the audience. He liked my voice and my 
acting, and after his return to America suggested 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza that an effort be made to 
induce me to come to the Metropolitan. It was 
as a consequence of this suggestion that the first 
overtures were made to me with regard to an 
American engagement, in 1914. 

The singers at the Metropolitan may truly be 
called an international company. There are 
American, Italian, French, English, Swedish, Rus- 
sian, and German singers. In fact, Austrian born 
are especially well represented in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House company. Besides myself there 
are Mr. Otto Weil, of the management; Mr. 
Bodansky, Mr. Bamboschek, Mr. Eisler, the con- 
ductors, and the stage managers, Mr. von Wyme- 
tal and Mr. Teumann. And many of the scenic 
settings used in the Metropolitan now come direct 
from the Kautsky Studios, in Vienna, which also 
supply the Hofoper, or else are painted by the 
famous Viennese artist, Josef Urban, whose work 
is well known in the United States. At the Hof- 
oper the singers were mostly Austrian or Middle 
European, and a curious institution was the special 
Disciplinarrat, a “Disciplinary Council,” which 
saw to it that all forms of courtesy were observed 
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between individual artists, and which, made up of 
artists themselves, sat in judgment on any disputes 
or disagreements which were brought to its at- 
tention. There was no city in Europe so dan- 
gerous to a young singer as imperial Vienna, be- 
cause of the flattery and adulation which are the 
portion of the opera artist there. In Vienna it is 
practically impossible for an artist of any fame to 
live unobserved. Her comings and goings, every 
least little detail of her life, receive a great 
amount of public attention. Unless she has some 
mental balance, it is the easiest thing in the world 
for a singer’s head to be turned by over-ready ap- 
preciation. A celebrated actress, a famous prima 
donna in Vienna was a person of much greater 
interest to the Viennese public than any members 
of society, diplomats or statesmen. I cannot say 
that I ever found much time while singing at the 
Hofoper for social dissipation, for I had to get my 
sleep, I had to rest well, and the fact practically 
put a ban on late hours. 

I might mention one other thing about the 
Hofoper which, no doubt, has impressed foreign 
singers who have appeared there on occasion. 
There was a rule which forbade any artist to call 
himself a member of the Hofoper company unless 
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he had a permanent contract with the institution. 
One of the exceptions to this rule was the late 
Enrico Caruso, who was entitled to be so con- 
sidered, because he was specially honored by invi- 
tations to sing as a “‘guest’”’ season after season. 
Now the Hofoper held very firmly to its tradi- 
tions of interpretation where the well-known 
repertoire works were concerned. One day 
Caruso, who usually sang a short engagement in 
Vienna when he was in Europe, said to Hans 
Gregor, our director: “How is it, Mr. Gregor, 
that you never want me to sing Rudolph, in Puc- 
cini’s ‘Bohéme’?”” Gregor answered, ‘“The facts 
are very simple. You area great artist, too great 
an artist to be asked to modify or change your 
own interpretation of the role. At the same time, 
we present ‘La Bohéme’ in a certain way here at 
the Hofoper and we cannot alter our interpreta- 
tion without throwing the whole carefully studied 
ensemble effects into confusion. If you are will- 
ing to go over the acting of the role with me, there 
is nothing I would enjoy more than putting on 
‘La Bohéme’ with yourself as Rudolph.”’ It shows 
how big an artist Caruso really was that he at 
once fell in with Gregor’s suggestion, studied the 
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role in the latter’s way, and scored a great suc- 
cess with his new interpretation of the part. 
Incidentally one of the great disappointments 
of my career here in America has been the cruel 
fate which robbed me of a chance to sing at the 
Metropolitan with Enrico Caruso. He had heard 
me at the Vienna Hofoper as Micaela in ‘“Car- 
men.” A few days later I heard him sing there in 
“Rigoletto,” for he always gave guest per- 
formances in Vienna when he came to Europe in 
the years before the War. Never, never in my 
life had I dreamt there could be such a glorious 
Duke—such a great actor and singer combined! 
I laughed, wept, clapped my hands, and applauded 
in such a frenzy of enthusiasm where I sat down 
near the stage, that my hair, which I wore in 
heavy braids above my forehead, came down and 
tumbled all about me. I was quite aus dem 
Hauschen, as we say in Vienna, a phrase which 
literally means “out of my little house,” but 
which a friend whom I have consulted tells me is 
expressed by a strange word, quite new to me, and 
which I have not been able to find in the diction- 
ary, the word “goofy,” 
recalled no less than six times after the ‘“‘Quartet,”’ 


in English. Caruso was 


and as soon as the performance was at an end I 
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rushed behind the scenes. I felt like the veriest 
flapper, felt that I must kiss him, must tell him 
how wonderful he had been! There was a crowd 
already standing in line before his dressing room, 
hoping for a word or a glance, and I stood with 
the others, trembling with excitement. Soon 
Director Gregor came out of the dressing room 
and I said to him, “Oh! I simply must see Caruso! 
I must shake hands with him and get his picture!” 
“And a kiss as well?” said Gregor and smiled, for 
he knew how sincere was my enthusiasm, and how 
I would treasure the memory of my first meeting 
with the great tenor. He went in and told Caruso 
that a great child, one of the Hofoper singers, was 
at the door, who wished to congratulate him. “Is 
she beautiful?’ Caruso asked. And when Gregor 
very kindly assured him that I was, he said, ‘‘Very 
well, I will see her.” He sang out, ‘Come in!” 
So in I rushed—he was still in his “make-up,” his 
wig on his head and wearing a flowered dressing 
gown—stammered forth my congratulations, got 
a kiss and, at my request, he sat right down and 
autographed his picture for me with a most flatter- 
ing inscription. And then, and it may be imagined 
how happy it made me, he said to me in Italian: 
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“I saw you in ‘Carmen’ the other day, and hope 
that we will soon be able to sing together!” 

When I signed my Metropolitan Opera House 
contract in 1920, and it was settled that I was to 
come to America, I was delighted with the thought 
that at last I would have a chance to sing together 
with Caruso “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
something Puccini had always promised me, for he 
said that, with Caruso and myself as principals, his 
score would have an ideal interpretation. But 
my dream was fated never to come true, and one 
of my fondest artistic hopes destined never to be 
realized! 

All in all, I felt that I had every reason to con- 
gratulate myself on my first season in America. 
The American public had been more than kind. I 
had held my own on the most important operatic 
stage in existence, and—in spite of my difficulties 
with English—I had met a number of interesting 
people, and made various new acquaintances; but 
I should have liked to have gone out more, to 
have extended my circle of American friends, in 
spite of the fact that I am shy about meeting 
people I do not know. Yet the rehearsals and 
performances at the opera and the time needed 
to recuperate from them, left me but little leisure. 
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This first engagement of mine had only been for a 
few performances. But after ‘The Dead City” 
and “Tosca” had been given, the management 
insisted that I remain until March (instead 
of sailing in January). I was even asked to re- 
main longer, but my Vienna engagements pre- 
vented. It was in January, too, that I signed a 
new four-year contract. 

I left for Austria in March, but I did not stop 
working. In June there was a special performance 
of “Salome” at the Hofoper in Vienna, given in 
honor of Mr. Otto H. Kahn and Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza and—a curious coincidence—it was 
given on the birthday of my old friend Dr. Rich- 
ard Strauss, who conducted. After that, at Carls- 
bad, and in Unterach on the Attersee, I studied 
my roles in “Der Rosenkavalier” and “Thais” 
with Professor Foll, of the Vienna Hofoper, and 
then again sang in Vienna before my return for 
the opening season at the Metropolitan. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOW AN OPERA SINGER REALLY LIVES 


OMETIMES I am inclined to think that the 
good old tradition, which so many still be- 
lieve, that when a prima donna has sung her role 
on the stage, she is through until her next per- 
formance, without a care to burden her mind, and 
with all the time in the world in which to amuse 
herself, has been handed down from the 
eighteenth century. Then prime donne could and 
did devote themselves whole-heartedly to enjoying 
life as soon as they had finished trilling their rou- 
lades before the audience. 

I wish that some of the people who take the 
spacious leisure of the opera singer for granted 
in this way actually had to live her life for a time. 
They would soon notice the difference between 
their theory and her practice. 

The manner in which an opera singer really 
lives, in fact, is largely determined by her actual 
operatic work. The singer who has achieved suc- 
cess, who has risen to the great réles of the reper- 
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toire, is bound by all sorts of invisible chains, 
not of habit, but of necessity, if she wishes to hold 
her own. 

Her roles, their demands and exigencies, actu- 
ally determine her mode of living. To a great 
extent everything else in her life has to be ar- 
ranged to suit the requirements of her operatic 
work. Other women, even though they may be 
more or less tied down by household duties or 
by business positions, are usually able to make 
room for social engagements, for amusement. 
But the opera singer’s course is dictated by her 
round of rehearsals and performances. 

It is natural, perhaps, to think, ‘Well, Jeritza 
sings twice a week on an average—that should 
leave her plenty of time for other things!” Yet 
this is not the case. In the very first place, on 
days when I am not singing, there are the rehear- 
sals, which are very taxing, and often last uninter- 
ruptedly from ten to two. I have to avoid any- 
thing like exertion during the day when I am 
singing an evening performance at the Opera. I 
must relax in order to be at my best when the time 
comes. Before the performance, at about five 
o’clock, I have a light meal, tea or coffee—TI like 
my coffee in Viennese style, with plenty of milk. 
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Then I go to the Opera at least an hour before 
the performance, for there are always a good 
many details to which I have to attend, together 
with my maid—I have to dress, I have to apply my 
‘make-up,”’ I have to see that all changes of cos- 
tume are laid out. 

Costumes, especially new ones, by the way, 
always seem to excite the critics who sit in judg- 
ment on the singer. In one year’s (1922) per- 
formances of ‘“Tosca,” I dropped the traditional 
“scoop” bonnet which Tosca usually wears—in 
entire agreement with historical fact, Puccini 
himself told me it was quite correct!—and wore a 
blue bandeau around my head, with a lace shawl 
draping my hair. In the first act most Toscas 
wear a white gown, but in keeping with my “‘band 
of blue ribbon,” I chose a Directoire gown of 
sky-blue satin—because blue goes well with my 
hair—and there is no reason on earth why Tosca 
should be held down to white. These changes 
of detail caused an amount of comment quite out 
of proportion to their importance. This matter of 
costume is another thing which calls for careful 
study and costs time, and even when she knows 
her selection is historically valid as well as effec- 
tive, the opera singer is often criticized. 
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And it is always wise to be certain before every 
performance that each hook and eye in a costume 
is in place, so that no accident can occur on the 
stage—sometimes only a single hook or button 
stands between the sublime and the ridiculous— 
and for that reason I always go over my costumes 
for the evening once more, to be sure all is in 
order. : 

The performance usually takes from two to 
three hours, and the first thing I do on arriving 
home is to take a hot bath and eat a little supper. 
It is quite out of the question for me to go out 
socially the evening of a performance—I go to 
bed instead, and the following morning sleep 
somewhat later than would be the case on other 
days. 

The real exertion in the case of an opera singer 
lies not so much in her singing as in her acting of a 
role, for nearly every modern opera makes great 
dramatic and physical demands. At the same time 
she cannot neglect her practicing. Even when the 
Opera is not in season, I spend a couple of hours 
a day practicing. I am acquainted with the theory 
that a singer who knows a large number of roles 
is practically letter-perfect in most of her parts in 
the older repertoire operas, and hence need not 
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rehearse them. This is quite wrong. No matter 
how well a leading singer may know a part, she 
always has to rehearse it a few days before the 
performance for the ensemble, and, of course, new 
operas call for numerous rehearsals before the 
whole cast is working together as it should. 

Every opera singer develops a routine of her 
own in studying a new role. I read my libretto 
before I ever think of looking at a note of the 
music. Most operas are “period” operas: their 
characters live, move and have their being in a 
time whose definite historical atmosphere has been 
well established. If the heroine is to be convinc- 
ing in manner and action, as well as vocally, she 
must ‘“‘feel herself into’ this atmosphere. So 
when I am reading the libretto I dip into books 
which will help me visualize the spirit of the 
epoch in which the opera occurs. I must base my 
performance on a knowledge of the surroundings 
and the mental point of view of the woman whom 
I am called upon to impersonate. It takes me 
from eight to ten days to secure this feeling of 
‘‘at homeness”’ in my period. Then I am ready to 
take up the music. 

My first ‘‘going-over” is entirely technical. As 
I read the score I note all the more important 
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mechanical difficulties which may call for study. 
At the same time I get an idea of the general “‘lay” 
and arrangement of the vocal line, breath con- 
trol and phrasing, the climaxing moments and so 
forth. After that comes the task of codrdinating 
all the music of the role and conquering its diffi- 
culties in a general way. Asa rule it does not cost 
me more than four or five days to “get up” a new 
opera role, no matter how difficult its music, and 
sing it “in the rough.” 

But then comes the hardest part of all—the 
working out in detail and polishing of the musical 
rendering. I already have the design, the con- 
ception, clearly in mind. Now its details must be 
perfected. All the meaning and beauty which 
dwells in the melody-line, in its rising and falling 
accents, its dramatic and lyric inflections, which 
give song its life and color, must be developed in 
connection with the individual role and the gen- 
eral plan of the opera. This process is one which 
takes me from four to five weeks, ordinarily, or 
even longer, and I know of no other means by 
which an important role may so thoroughly be- 
come the property of the singer that it can be 
sung with the conviction of thorough knowledge. 
There are exceptions, of course, as when a singer 
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is compelled by circumstances to “get up” a role 
almost at a moment's notice, to sing in a few days’ 
time. In that case the most intensive, concen- 
trated hard work, the most unremitting toil must 
take the place of the more leisurely study. I re- 
member that while I was in London, Puccini tele- 
graphed me asking me to create the part of 
Georgette in his “Il Tabarro,” at the Hofoper 
premiere, at practically only two days’ notice. I 
actually lived with the score from the moment I 
had wired him my acceptance to the night of the 
performance, and do not believe I ever worked 
harder in my life, but—I felt entirely at home in 
the role when I stepped on the stage. 

Brief, but intensive, preparation is one thing: 
poor preparation is another. No singer, no 
matter how popular, should expect her popularity 
to excuse poor preparation, which is really noth- 
ing more or less than laziness. And the young 
girl who is just beginning a career in opera should 
never feel herself above a small part. She should 
study and prepare it as carefully and conscien- 
tiously-as though it were the title rdle. Not so 
long ago I watched two artists at a Metropolitan 
rehearsal, in the small, relatively unimportant 
parts intrusted to them. It was a real pleasure to 
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see how carefully they had prepared them and 
with what admirable finish they were sung. 

Perhaps the most taxing thing the opera singer 
has to do is to “put herself in some one else’s 
place” continually, without a stop. Like every 
other human being, she has her own temperament, 
disposition and character, her own instinctive likes 
and dislikes, and naturally she feels more drawn 
to some of the characters she impersonates than 
to others. 

Yet who could help but enjoy expressing char- 
acters such as Elisabeth, Tosca, or The Girl of 
the Golden West and many others? But so often, 
especially in modern operas, the poor opera singer 
is called upon to portray women who are degen- 
erate, neurotic, mad or imbecile. Any one who 
does not believe that it is a strain—quite aside 
from the fact that a great deal of the modern 
music written is decidedly unvocal and compels the 
voice to make unnatural efforts—to assimilate 
such characters, actually to live them for the time 
being, need only try it to convince herself to the 
contrary. 

Take a character like that of Carlotta in Franz 
Schreker’s ‘‘Die Gezeichneten’—a perfectly 
dreadful creature, with nothing really decent or 
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womanly about her. To give a faithful picture of 
her disgusting personality on the stage compels 
the singer to lay aside her own individuality com- 
pletely for the nonce. In Max Schilling’s Mona 
Lisa, of course, a role I created in Vienna—and 
which also has been heard here at the Metropoli- 
tan—the character of the unfortunate heroine is 
a thoroughly human and sympathetic one. But, 
though it is a great role in a dramatic way, though 
I scored a great personal success with it in Vienna, 
I remember it as one of the most harrowing I ever 
studied. 

In the second act, Lisa goes insane. I had never 
played a maniac role before, and felt that I ought 
to study the part from life in order to do justice 
to it. Yet before I was through I often wished 
that I had never undertaken to do so. I am not 
very hard-hearted, and when I visited the great 
Vienna insane asylum at Steinhof—an enormous 
institution comprising some sixty buildings in all— 
and there observed the gestures, the attitudes and 
the expressions on the faces of the poor unfor- 
tunate creatures buried alive in their mental dark- 
ness, the tears always came to my eyes. I know of 
nothing which hurt so, which made me feel so 
unhappy, as those visits to Steinhof, and yet I went 
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through with them from a sense of duty. The 
critics said the morning after the premiére that I 
had portrayed Mona Lisa’s insanity so realisti- 
cally, so convincingly, that its dramatic verity was 
beyond all question. It is a rdle, however, which 
I hope I shall never have to sing and act again, for 
it could not help but recall the saddest of 
memories. And it is an impersonation which 
drains an artist of her vitality! I could not help 
but throw myself into the part with an entire 
abandon when I sang it—it is dramatically so 
thrilling, so tense!—and always, after singing it, 
I was literally ‘““down and out” for the next three 
days. 

Of course, some roles in which the character is 
sympathetic, may offer serious technical difficul- 
ties: There is Octavian, the dashing young hero 
in “Rosenkavalier.” It is a man’s part, sung by 
a woman, and I am the farthest removed from 
being “‘mannish” that a woman possibly could be. 
Hence wearing Octavian’s knee breeches as they 
should be worn; moving about in them with ease 
and unconcern, worried me much more than any 
of the vocal difficulties of the role. A woman 
walks, sits, stands and moves in a way altogether 
different from a man, and I had to struggle, actu- 
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ally struggle—sometimes in despair, sometimes 
with shrieks of laughter—to deny my sex in a 
convincing manner. I practiced standing and 
sitting and moving about in my knee breeches, and 
walked miles in my room before I reached the 
point of being able to forget that I was wearing 
them. And even at that I had one horrid moment 
of self-consciousness, when I made my first 
entrance on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in them. It was the first grand opera role 
I had ever sung and acted in man’s attire, and I 
think every woman will agree with me that mak- 
ing a change from gowns to knee breeches, and 
acting as though you had always worn the latter, 
is not a moment’s work. Yet I stuck to it until I 
was letter-perfect, and could feel convinced that 
there was nothing in my way of carrying myself 
which would discredit the young gentleman I was 
supposed to represent. 

The opera singer is almost compelled by cir- 
cumstances to pay religious attention to her 
health. If her bodily health is not good, her vocal 
cords and her voice suffer at once. And if she 
is to keep well and fit for her duties, she must 
remember to get lots of sleep and not to overeat. 
I am not so sure that all the good die young, but 
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I do know that singers who eat too much grow 
old much faster than those who do not. And 
not only do they grow old quickly—they also 
grow fat. A fat prima donna destroys all the illu- 
sions the most glorious voice can produce. I have, 
perhaps, an advantage to begin with, since none of 
the members of my family has ever run to fat. 
But, though I never do rolling exercises on the 
floor and am fond of candy, I always eat in mod- 
eration and never touch a drop of alcohol. I 
think that it is due principally to this régime that 
I was able to play the part of Octavian, in “Der 
Rosenkavalier’’—a real “‘boy part,”’ but one which 
a fat boy of seventeen would surely have killed— 
without a six months’ reduction process! 

My own experience leads me to touch upon an 
important point which young girls who are study- 
ing for the opera are apt to forget. In a way it 
1s quite as vital as to avoid overeating—this 
matter of not overtaxing the speaking voice. The 
abuse of the singer’s speaking voice may do her 
singing voice a great deal of harm. ‘The singer 
who talks a great deal and, especially, talks and 
laughs too loudly and heartily, does not remember 
that she is placing an undue strain upon the same 
vocal cords with which she sings. Animated con- 
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versation easily may be‘overdone without the 
singer connecting it in her mind with her singing 
and may be very injurious. Then, too, there is 
the breathing of smoke-laden air. Tobacco smoke 
never helped any voice. Personally I cannot 
stand tobacco smoke. It is intensely disagreeable 
to me, and I seem to feel the least suspicion of it 
on the air in my throat. 

I rise at nine o’clock, as a rule, and eat a light 
breakfast: eggs, rolls with butter, and coffee; 
then, at one-thirty, I have a more substantial 
lunch—my principal meal. Every afternoon I try 
to get two hours of complete rest and relaxation 
in bed, and if the time and weather are favorable, 
I take a little walk or ride. 

I have no hard and fast rules for practice. 
When I am studying new roles in the summer, I 
may practice as long as two or three hours a day, 
at intervals, but never a whole hour at a time. I 
may, at times, work for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and then let an hour or so pass before I begin 
again. I do certain routine exercises every day, 
and sing. the scales in different tempi, beginning 
them mezza-voce and gradually working up to a 
full, sustained tone. The Marchesi vocalises and 
solfeggios, which include ornamental and bravura 
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passages—aside from those in my roles them- 
selves—supply me with material for coloratura 
study. During the season, while I am rehearsing 
and singing at the Opera without interruption, my 
practicing—except the rehearsals, which are the 
hardest kind of practice in themselves—is confined 
to a single hour a day. I never have found purely 
technical work a strain, because I regard it merely 
as a species of voice massage, a mechanical flexing 
of the vocal cords to make them supple and re- 
sponsive, just like gymnastic exercises used to 
develop any other part of the body. 

The matter of daily practice is complicated by 
one’s meals, since one cannot sing immediately 
after eating and, all in all, I never seem to have 
a spare moment on my hands. On the days when 
I have a big role to sing, I do not leave the house 
at all. I give up every possible moment to rest, 
so that I may be fresh and at my best for the per- 
formance. In the forenoon or afternoon, as may 
be most convenient, I may run over my part, pick- 
ing out a passage here or there, remodeling a 
phrase, reviewing some dynamic or other effect. 
Aside from this—and a few exercises for vocal 
flexibility, perhaps—I do not sing a note. 

I give some time, of course, to the representa- 
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tives of the press who call to interview me—and 
an interview always seems a little intimidating, 
because questions are often necessarily of a gen- 
eral character and are apt to leave me at a loss 
for a proper answer. And then—something 
every woman will understand—I have to devote 
some attention to my clothes. In addition to this 
I have a large daily mail. I might as well admit 
that I am a poor correspondent, but this is really 
not altogether my fault. With the best intentions 
in the world, letters one wishes to answer often 
go unwritten for an unpardonable length of time, 
simply because so much else comes between—and 
this is not only the case with opera singers. Then, 
during the opera season, I simply dare not stay 
up till all hours of the night, even to answer 
letters, for, unless I go to bed at a reasonable 
time and relax and get my rest, I will not be in 
shape to sing, to say nothing of rolling downstairs 
and falling on the floor the following day. 

In Vienna, in the music room of my home, it is 
very quiet, and my apartment at the St. Regis, 
raised high above Fifth Avenue, is also a quiet, 
restful place in which to work, I am happy to say, 
especially in the winter. An opera singer must 
have quiet in order to work out the details of a 
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new role or to review those of an old one. While 
I was preparing the title rdle of “Thais,” I sang 
and worked over it for more than two hours at 
home every day on the days when there was no 
Opera House rehearsal, and even singing mezza- 
voce as | did this represents a considerable amount 
of exertion, mental and physical. 

There are some noticeable differences, also, 
between the life of an opera singer in Vienna and 
in New York. In New York everything seems 
more intensive. The “‘star’’ system which, since 
I am a stellar prima donna myself, I am the last 
to criticize, while it gives an individual singer a 
more outstanding prominence, also lays a greater 
burden of responsibility upon her. With con- 
stant rehearsals and two performances a week, it 
is very hard for a singer to keep in good voice: 
she can do so only by making sacrifices in other 
ways. The European ensemble system, with its 
large cast of artists of the first order ready to 
relieve one another, does not throw so great, so 
intensive a burden of creative effort upon the indi- 
vidual artist. 

Though most of my time, as I have explained, 
is taken up by my professional duties during the 
season, this does not mean that I have no relaxa- 
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tion at all. Very, very occasionally I manage to 
get out to the home of some intimate friends and 
play a game of bridge, of which I am very fond. 
And I treasure pleasant memories of visits to 
some of the beautiful American country houses 
near New York. Aside from such infrequent 
visits, the time I can devote to my friends and 
acquaintances is so brief that, like other busy 
women, I indulge in the widespread practice of 
occasionally entertaining a number of them at 
once, and enjoying their company together, since 
I cannot go to them separately. 

As may be seen my social activities are compara- 
tively few and far between. It is an exceptional 
day which does not see me in bed by eleven o'clock, 
and late suppers in restaurants or a visit to a 
cabaret, where the air is heavy with smoke, are 
not to be thought of for a moment. Once in a 
great while I do manage to see a new play at the 
theater or to attend an opera performance at 
which I am not singing myself. 

And—will I be accused of being a “lowbrow,” 
as you call it, if I admit that I honestly like to go 
to the “movies,” the kino as we call them in 
Vienna? It really is restful, for it does not entail 
any mental exertion, and makes it possible for me 
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to see something new without getting to bed too 
late. I have found it wise to adopt a few precau- 
tions, however, when I go to the ‘‘movies,” and 
wear my hat down low over my face, to avoid 
being recognized. It is not that I am ashamed of 
admiring artists like Mary Pickford or Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, or that dear little 
Jackie Coogan, but it is much pleasanter not to 
have people staring at you and to hear your name 
repeated any number of times in curious whispers. 
One or two experiences I have had in drawing a 
crowd when out walking have been enough, and I 
shrink from attracting attention outside my own 
legitimate sphere of action—the opera stage. 

I have never been a great reader; largely, I 
think, because there is so much actual drama to 
live in the great operatic roles. Of course, I try 
to keep in touch with what is really worth while 
in literature, but there again the lack of time is 
apt to come between. Many of the great tales 
and stories of literature, for all that they are pre- 
sented in a more direct and theatrical manner, are 
to be found in the librettos of the great operas. 
Perhaps because I have acted and sung on the 
operatic stage books as dissimilar as Charles Dick- 
ens’s “‘Cricket on the Hearth” and Pierre Louys’s 
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‘Aphrodite,’ Rodenbach’s novel of “The Dead 
City,” the ‘Faust’? which Gounod adapted from 
Goethe, Anatole France’s ‘Thais,’ the mystic 
librettos of von Hoffmannsthal, Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome,” and many others, I have not as keen a 
desire to read as might otherwise be the case. 
When I do read a well-planned work of fiction, 
however, I find my stage training always makes 
me visualize the characters and situations dra- 
matically. They move before me on an imaginary 
stage and often—only mentally, of course—I feel 
that the author has lost this, that or the other 
opportunity for making a real dramatic effect. 
I realize only too well that in some ways this may 
be a drawback, that I would enjoy my reading 
more if my mind were one of the receptively 
meditative type, if I could content myself with 
a more serene, detached enjoyment of what I read. 
Since I cannot do so, however, I look upon it as 
one of the natural consequences of my tempera- 
ment and the character of my art work, and 
resign myself to the fact. 

To some extent I make up for my seclusion 
while in New York when I get back to Austria. I 
sing at the opera in Vienna, and at two or three 
performances in Budapest, and also have to study 
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the new roles for my next season. Then I do get 
a complete rest. I do not sing in public for more 
than three months, from the beginning of June to 
the middle of September, and all I sing in private 
are my exercises. I always spend a few weeks at 
the Attersee, in a cosy little house there, amid 
some of the loveliest mountain scenery in the 
world, and then, when I go to my Vienna home, I 
have an occasional chance to display my house- 
wifely ability and my accomplishments as a cook. 

When I was a young girl my mother saw to it 
that I learned to be a good cook. ‘Your husband 
shall never have a chance to tell me that you 
should have gone to cooking school,” she would 
say. I really am a good cook and enjoy cooking. 
In some ways cooking is quite as great an art as 
impersonating a horrible character in an ultra- 
modern opera, and it certainly is far more sooth- 
ing to the nerves and conducive to comfort and 
happiness. I have recipes, too, which are out of 
the ordinary. Some years ago I had an excellent 
cook. At my request the director of the Imperial 
Household gave her a position in the imperial 
kitchens of the Hofburg and she was thoroughly 
trained in its gastronomic traditions. For hun- 
dreds of years the Viennese Court had been 
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famous for the variety and excellence of the dishes 
served at its tables. When my cook came back to 
me she brought with her the choicest of these 
court recipes—they actually make one’s mouth 
water—and when I wish to rise to artistic heights 
in cooking, I always turn to the pages of one of 
the three fat books of recipes (in French, the 
official court language) which I have at home. 

Looking at food from the singer’s standpoint, 
I must say that never yet have I found that eating 
interfered with my singing, that is, eating lightly. 
I do not sing immediately after meals, of course, 
but I never hesitate to eat a soft-boiled egg, let 
us say, during an opera performance intermission, 
if necessary. Eating has but little to do with the 
vocal cords and singers must have food which is 
tasty as well as nourishing, since otherwise their 
dispositions suffer, and, as a consequence, their 
performances. 

At the Attersee I do quite some rowing on the 
lake, which is splendid for the muscles. I also 
take long walks and go motorboating and autoing. 
I see a good deal of my friends, and amuse myself 
generally; and my professional work, its cares 
and problems, drops completely into the back- 
ground. 
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With the exception of my summer playtime, 
however, it will be evident that carefree amuse- 
ment is the exception and not the rule in my life. 
This, I think, applies to every serious artist truly 
devoted to her art. From the point of view of 
many people I suppose an opera singer may hardly 
be said to “‘live’” at all. After all, to what else 
except the artistic satisfaction due to honest hard 
work, the creative joy of developing her roles, 
and a certain monetary return can the opera singer 
look forward to during the season? She must 
give up practically everything else. I know that, 
in my own case, my life is very narrowly circum- 
scribed by a recurring round of definite, special- 
ized observances, all of them, in one way or an- 
other, conditioned by my work. 

I cannot come and go with the freedom that so 
many others enjoy. I like to shop, I like to visit, 
I enjoy the theater and concerts; yet all social and 
personal relaxation in my case is reduced to a 
minimum and, as I have explained, I consider 
myself fortunate when I get a chance, now and 
then, to slip out and see a “‘movie” show or spend 
an hour or so at the bridge table with a few inti- 
mate friends. 

The opera singer, while the season is on, lives 
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to all intents and purposes only in her roles. She 
has no other life; all else is incidental. For the 
time being she is a slave—for all that she may 
be a voluntary and willing one—who exists only 
in the life of the characters whom she imperso- 
nates. Her own tag end of existence counts for 
nothing, and it is this deliberate thrusting of her 
individual human self into the background which, 
perhaps, is the greatest sacrifice of all. 


CHAPTER XIV 
NEW METROPOLITAN ROLES 
HEN the Metropolitan Opera House 


opened its doors for the season of 1922- 
1923, on the evening of November 13, I felt none 
of those apprehensions which had filled me the 
year before, at my first stage entrance, in spite 
of the unlucky number thirteen. My New York 
audiences had been too kind and appreciative dur- 
ing the season past to make me feel anything but 
at home; and, besides, ‘“Tosca’”’ for me was a 
“comfortable” opera—if I may use what seems 
to be an inappropriate word—with which to be- 
gin an opera season. ‘There are always certain 
scores in which an opera singer, both for tempera- 
mental and musical reasons, is apt to feel espe- 


” so far as I am con- 


cially at home and “Tosca, 
cerned, is one of them. The only thing I regretted 
was that I could not wear the charming black and 
white Directoire costume which Professor Wim- 
mer had designed for my role, since it was not 
ready at the time. One thing that struck me 
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especially on this particular opening night was 
the presence of so many lovely young American 
débutantes in the boxes, young girls whose first 
“season” this seemed to be in every sense of the 
word, and who, in their freshness and naiveté, paid 
the performance the tribute of an interest due to a 
novelty whose charm passing years had not as yet 
dulled with familiarity. I never felt in better voice, 
and never sang the ‘‘Prayer” with greater forget- 
fulness of my surroundings and a more utter yield- 
ing to the spirit of the moment and of the story. 
In some respects a singer’s first appearance at 
the beginning of her second season in a new opera 
house is more of an ordeal than her first ap- 
pearance during her first season. When she sings 
for the very first time in another country, the 
matter of her acceptance by her public is usually 
decided. Once accepted she can carry on for the 
rest of the season more or less confident that she 
is going to “make good.’ But when she steps 
on the stage in the first opera of her second sea- 
son, a series of months have passed. She has, 
first of all, to sustain a comparison with her own 
accomplishment during the preceding season and 
——no singer can quite tell in advance how such a 
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comparison will turn out! These thoughts oc- 
curred to me at times during rehearsals, but when 
the evening of the opening came, I forgot them 
all, and the manner in which my audience received 
me and kept calling me before the curtain made 
me feel sure that such thoughts were not worth 
worrying about. This holds good of Sieglinde, 
in Wagner’s ““Walkire,” another rdle which I had 
sung the preceding season, and I enjoyed it more 
than ever when I sang it again in 1922. 

So far as I am concerned, the season had 
two operatic “high lights’? represented by Rich- 
ard Strauss’ ‘‘Rosenkavalier,’’ and Massenet’s 
“Thais.” I have elsewhere alluded to some of 
the sartorial difficulties the role of Octavian cre- 
ates for a woman, but the fact that the opera 
had not been given in New York since 1913, and 
was thus practically a novelty, as well as the 
chance the role offered for emotional expression, 
made me fall in love with it from the first. I like 
the baroque atmosphere in scenery and costume, 
and the splendid opportunity Strauss offers the 

vocal actress to secure a combination of negligent 
charm of manner and some of his most appealing 
music for the part. Perhaps what I regretted 
most was to have to hide my own curls under a 
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wig—but since I had accepted Octavian’s breeches 
I could not very well refuse his hair. 

The revival of “Tannhauser,” in February, 
though the rdle of Elisabeth is one of which I 
am very fond, and the opera was staged with the 
beautiful scenery which Professor Kautsky, the 
painter from the Hofoper in Vienna had painted 
for it, did not mean as much to me as did the 
“Thais” revival. ‘Thais’ I had never sung be- 
fore and ‘“The Dead City,” which I had sung in 
November, for all that Marietta is one of the 
most fascinating characters I can conceive of for 
the operatic stage, was no longer new to me. 
The part of Thais was, however, and the af- 
fecting human appeal of the story of a sinner 
who turns into a saint (an impersonation which 
it is not the easiest in the world to make con- 
vincing) held a tremendous fascination for me. 
I doubt if I ever lavished more devoted hard work 
on the detail, musical and dramatic, of any réle 
than I did on that of Thais. Long before the 
actual rehearsals had begun, I had started work- 
ing and, in addition to everything else, French as 
a singing language was new to me. 

The opera is too well known to justify extended 
discussion, but I think what constitutes the great 
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charm of Thais, for both singer and audience, is, 
aside from the lyric beauties of the music, the 
genuine pathos of its tale. I have never found 
it easier to lose myself in the depiction of an op- 
eratic character than in this one. 

One event of my second American season, an 
event both operatic and unoperatic, stands out 
in my memory. When I was asked to sing a per' 
formance of “Thais” for the benefit of the fifty- 
odd babies of the New York Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital at a special Metropolitan Opera House 
matinée, toward the end of January, I was only 
too glad to do so. That goes almost without say- 
ing. The most delightful thing about it, however, 
was not the performance itself, but the visit I 
made the little sick babies the day before. Noth- 
ing could have made me more eager to excel my- 
self at the matinée than the sight of those little 
tots in their spick-and-span cribs, one among 
them, so they told me, having come straight from 
the ash-can. And they were so good—one of 
them, when I took him in my arms, had his little 
face all puckered up ready to cry; but when I 
crooned softly to him he gave up the idea, and 
all at once began to smile, and crow and gurgle. 
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No applause I have had on the stage ever moved 
me so much, and the tears came to my eyes. 

Umberto Giordano’s ‘‘Feodora” was my nov- 
elty of the season 1923-1924. No artist could 
ask for a better dramatic medium, and I found 
it one of the most exciting roles I ever had studied. 
I was careful, the year before, not to go and hear 
it, because, there being a possibility of my singing 
it the following season, I did not wish to be handi- 
capped by suggestions which another artist’s per- 
formance might give. I studied the role with 
Mr. von Wymetal, a wonderful coach, of course; 
but every artist should and must develop the con- 
ception of a role which best expresses her own 
individuality. And she must be careful not to 
allow the interpretations of others—no matter 
how great they may be—to influence her own in- 
dividual conception. 

“Feodora” is what I call a real “black and 
blue” role. In the excitement of playing a dra- 
matic part the male opera singer is often only 
too sincere in the necessary grips and blows which 
lend realism to his role. I know that once in the 
“Rosenkavalier” I was struck on the knee-cap and 
the pain I felt for the moment was so great that 
I nearly fell down. Before “‘Feodora”’ Scotti told 
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me that I avoided him in ‘“Tosca,”’ and I told him 
it was not strange, since I had had my share of 
buffetings. Martinelli—he is an ideal Loris to 
me, singing beautifully and acting in a manner 
wonderfully sincere—was no better than the rest. 
In the third act Feodora admits to Loris that her 
mother and brother have gone to their deaths 
owing to her efforts, and takes poison before his 
eyes. And Martinelli, like Scotti, always was car- 
ried away by the exciting development of the 
action, with the result that I could show black and 
blue marks on my arm, and literally was striped 
like a zebra. The curious part is, that in these 
climaxing moments when I am so tensely gripped 
I seldom feel any pain, because I myself am in an 
enthusiastic and exalted frame of mind. But I 
feel the pain later, after the performance. 

There were some amusing incidents at the re- 
hearsals of “Feodora.” I remember that once 
Martinelli and I came to rehearsal in a frame 
of body, if not of mind, very inappropriate for 
the rapid, breathless acting and singing demanded. 
Imagine Sardou’s hero stricken with lumbago and 
his heroine with such a cold in the neck she could 
not turn it, but had to turn her whole body in- 
stead! Yet in a short time we had so thoroughly 
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thrown ourselves into our parts that our own 
physical ills were entirely forgotten. We dis- 
covered the fact at the same moment, and stood 
fronting each other with the greatest surprise, 
Martinelli saying: ‘Why, my lumbago has dis- 
appeared!” and I, ‘Why, I can move my neck!” 
while everybody laughed. Who could deny the 
therapeutic power of music—and acting—after 
such an experience! But the day before the first 
performance was a hard one. We began rehears- 
ing at ten in the morning and worked till about 
two-thirty; then we paused for half or three 
quarters of an hour and started again after three 
o’clock—and kept it up until seven in the evening. 
Then I rested again, at home, and spent from 
nine to eleven giving words and music a final 
going over. 

Everybody seemed to like ‘‘Feodora,” and Um- 
berto Giordano, the composer, sent me a charm- 
ingly inscribed portrait and a most kind and 
courteous letter, in which he said that only the 
fact that he was kept in Milan owing to the stag- 
ing of his new opera, La Cena della Beffe, had 
prevented “his~being at the Metropolitan on the 
first night of my appearance in the title role. He 
also sent me, with his ‘““Feodora” score, the new 
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edition of his ‘Madame Sans-Géne”’ score, as con- 
ducted by Toscanini at the Scala, and expressed 
the hope that some day I might be the “creatrice 
ideale” of his Napoleonic heroine. 


CHAPTER XV 
STUDYING WITH SEMBRICH 


HERE is one bit of fundamental practical 

knowledge which I owe, I think, to the long, 
hard course of training to which I have been sub- 
jected from my early ‘teens—that there always 
is some one who can show a singer something 
new, no matter how famous that singer may have 
become. I have never allowed false pride or a 
petty feeling of superiority to stand in the way 
of increasing my own knowledge when an oppor- 
tunity offered. 

When I first began to think of an American 
concert tour I made up my mind that, seeing it 
was a field in which I was totally inexperienced, 
I would go to one of the greatest concert singers 
America has ever known—Madame Marcella 
Sembrich—and profit by what she could give me. 
I looked forward with much anticipation to meet- 
ing her in person, though her name, of course, 
had long been familiar to me, since in my earlier 
days it was as famous in Vienna as in New York 
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—a name to conjure with, like that of Patti or 
Melba. 

I met Madame Sembrich two years ago, at 
the home of the well-known American music 
critic, the late Henry Edward Krehbiel. Mr. 
Krehbiel and I had become friends without an 
effort. His command of Gernian, his intelligent 
views on opera, which always were stimulating, 
whether or not one agreed with him in one or 
another particular, gave his conversation great 
charm. When I told him why I wished to meet 
Madame Sembrich he cordially approved of my 
plan, and at once took me over to her and intro- 
duced me to her. As soon as I had informed her 
that I wanted the benefit of some finishing les- 
sons in style and manner on the concert stage, she 
at once agreed to give them to me. I went to her 
home on Central Park West several times a week, 
for months, and can honestly say that I enjoyed 
every séance we had together. 

The hour of my lesson might seem somewhat 
strange to many—it was twelve o’clock noon. But 
it suited us both. Madame Sembrich gave no 
lessons after eleven o’clock—I was the only ex- 
ception. We both began our work, as a rule, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, she teaching and I 
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studying. So I always had a chance to prepare 
my lesson before going to her. Then, too, if, as 
often happened, the lesson ran somewhat over the 
hour, we neither of us had the disagreeable feel- 
ing that somebody was kept waiting. To me 
twelve o’clock seems the best hour of the day. 

Marcella Sembrich is unquestionably a great 
teacher. In all that concerns the grand tradition 
of the concert stage, the artistic adjustment of 
light and shade, of tonal effects both in the op- 
eratic and recital field, she is a past mistress. 
Of course, she is no teacher for beginners: it 
would be wrong for her to devote her time to 
them. And some teachers, especially teachers 
with a great artistic background and a past full 
of triumphs, are a little inclined to dwell too much 
in the past in their teaching. They lose touch 
with what is going on in the present. But Mar- 
cella Sembrich is in direct touch with newer music 
and newer musical thought. It was delightful to 
find this great artist, who made her début in 
Athens, as Elvira in Bellini’s “I Puritani,” able to 
give a pupil valuable new ideas and hints in connec- 
tion with music so modern as that of Richard 
Strauss or Korngold—for I did not confine myself 
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N American concert tour was the very last 
thing I had in mind when first I came 

to the United States to sing in opera. In fact, 
with the exception of a few benefit performances 
and a couple of war-time concerts in Odessa, in 
which I sang an incidental aria, I never had sung 
in concert in Europe. But in the United States 
nearly all the well-known opera singers tour in 
concert when their season is over, and I did not 
wish to be an exception to a general rule. This, 
however, did not prevent me from feeling very 
timid about taking the first step. An opera audi- 
ence is an opera audience all the world over, 
made up of music lovers who prefer the most 
dramatic form of music to any other. And here 
I would be expected to step out on a bare stage, 
before a mysterious “general public” strange to 
me, without the support of picturesque period 
costume, a scenic background and a grand or- 
chestra, and deprived of the stimulation lent by 
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the dramatic stage action, which carries away the 
temperamental singer and unconsciously keys her 
up to do her best. 

Yet gradually, as I studied my repertoire and 
came to know the songs I was to sing—lI never 
had sung in English before, so this was an added 
dificulty—I began to gather a little more con- 
fidence, for I felt that my audiences would surely 
like them. . 

Besides, though I had no period costumes, as 
in the opera, I was very fortunate in my frocks 
—twelve in all. They were beautifully simple in 
design, irrespective of color—old rose, green, 
orange-yellow and what-not (there was one pure 
white gown with silver beading which caught the 
light in a most delightful way)—and the knowl- 
edge that they were becoming helped to make me 
feel more at ease. 

There is one duty every concert singer owes her 
audiences, it seems to me, and that is, so far as 
possible to give pleasure to their eyes as well as 
to their ears. The singer who is gracefully and 
effectively gowned will find that visual harmony 
in dress and in appearance will lend conviction 
to her singing. Dress may be only an incidental 
on the concert stage, yet it is a most important 
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one, and one which directly affects the singer’s 
efforts. 

I had spent so many hours carefully studying 
the songs I was to sing that, by the time my tour 
was to begin, I honestly felt that, musically speak- 
ing, I had put forth my best effort to prepare for 
it. And when it turned out that my gowns were 
all that could be expected, I began to look forward 
for the first time to the journey with less appre- 
hension. They were so pretty that I hoped peo- 
ple could not help but like me in them. And 
never, after the perfectly natural tremors— 
Heaven only knows how often I crossed myself 
before stepping on the stage!—which preceded 
my appearance in my first concert at the Lyric 
Theater in Baltimore, did I feel frightened. After 
that I enjoyed practically every moment of my 
trip. 

The routine of the concert was very much the 
same wherever I sang. Before I made my stage 
entrance, William Wolski, a young violinist, 
brother-in-law of Erika Morini, opened the pro- 
gram with two eighteenth-century numbers, by 
Handel and Lully, respectively. Somehow these 
pieces, which he played delightfully, seemed to 
establish to perfection the right atmosphere for 
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my opening aria, the beautiful and dramatic 
“Divinités du Styx,’ from Gluck’s “Alceste.”’ 
Then I sang the expressive “Dein blaues Aug,” 
by Brahms, and followed it up with the “Song of 
the Lute,” from Korngold’s ‘““The Dead City”— 
a most interesting contrast in type, style and idea 
to its older operatic predecessor. This opera air 
was succeeded by a Richard Strauss song in which 
the master himself had coached me, and of which 
I always have been especially fond, his “Seitdem 
mein Aug’ in deines schaute’”’ (‘Since my eye 
looked into your own’’). I ended this group with 
the Schumann ‘‘Widmung”’ (“Dedication”) a 
song which, to my mind, is capable of far greater 
emotional intensity in rendering than singers usu- 
ally care to give it. 

While Mr. Wolski then played the Paganini 
Concerto in D major, I seized my one and only 
opportunity to eat some chopped pineapple with 
any comfort. I know of nothing better for the 
singing voice, just before stepping out on the 
stage, than pineapple juice. And between the 
groups of my concert program I always hurried 
to eat the little dish of pineapple in whose bene- 
ficial influence I had so justified a faith. Unfor- 
tunately, the signal to come on again usually would 
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be given before I had quite finished, and I would 
have to run out, hastily swallowing what was still 
in my mouth while coming on. That was one 
reason, even though not a musical one, why I was 
especially fond of the Paganini Concerto—it was 
my best pineapple-juice number. 

My second group was made up of French and 
American songs. They included Chausson’s 
lovely “Papillons” and Debussy’s ‘Beau Soir,” 
as well as Duparc’s “Le Manoir de Rosamonde,” 
with its undercurrent of tragic emotion; and two 
American songs to which my audiences never 
failed to respond. One was Edward Huntington 
Terry’s effective “The Answer’’—one of those 
brilliant concert songs for high voice with a won- 
derful vocal line, songs that are easy to sing, 
though they have a range of an octave and a 
sixth. The other, Mrs. Beach’s ‘‘Ah, Love, but a 


’ invariably brought down the house. 


day,’ 

Still another American song, which I used for 
an encore, was Frank La Forge’s charming little 
“Mexican Folk Song,” together with a quaint, 
happy little melody, ‘In the Dark, in the Dew,” 
especially written for me by M. Pelletier of the 


Metropolitan Opera. My accompanist, Mr. 
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Walter Golde, a talented artist, played for me 
throughout the tour. 

The great song of the second half of my pro- 
gram was the “Suicidio” aria from “La Gio- 
conda.” I know of few Italian arias which have 
more grandeur of line, and allow for greater 
power and sweep of tonal development than this 
noble song of Ponchiello’s, and it never seemed 
to disappoint my listeners. Naturally, I sang 
as encores outstanding arias from the well-known 
operas, feeling sure they would give pleasure to 
the many listeners whose chances of hearing 
Operas or opera music were few and far be- 
tween. 

My tour began under the gloomiest auspices, 
so far as the weather was concerned, but Mr. 
Coppicus, my manager, and Mrs. Coppicus, 
“guides, philosophers and friends” in every sense 
of the word, who accompanied me, cheered me 
up. It was snowing in New York when we en- 
tered our train, and it was snowing in Balti- 
more, our first port of call, when we arrived. On 
the night of my first concert (March 6), the snow 
lay six inches-deep in the Baltimore streets, rapidly 
dissolving into slush as the rain poured down in 
sheets. I did not expect to see the Lyric Theater 
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more than half filled, though Mr. Coppicus con- 
soled me by quoting an old saying about a poor 
start always being the guaranty of a good ending. 
To my surprise, however, when it came time for 
me to go on the stage, every seat in the house was 
filled and seats had even been placed for the 
overflow on the stage itself. After that, at every 
concert, seats had to be set up on the stage, and 
often as many as two or three hundred people 
were seated there when I made my entrance. The 
cordial reception given me in Baltimore did away, 
once and for all, with my earlier apprehensions, 
and after that, as soon as I began to sing and 
could feel that the audience liked me, I forgot 
to be afraid. 

In Washington, where I sang a matinée per- 
formance, the weather was splendid, and I did 
manage to see the Capitol and the White House. 
Yet there, as elsewhere, I never really found a 
chance to become better acquainted with the par- 
ticular city in which I was singing. After the 
Washington concert the people crowded so thickly 
about the stage entrance, that I was afraid I 
never would be able to get back to my hotel. But 
there Mrs. Coppicus, who is blonde like myself, 
showed herself a true friend. She took my flowers 
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and worked her way through the crowd with 
them, thus giving me an opportunity to slip out 
unobserved a little later, when the crowd had 
thinned. It was not that I felt shy—every one 
had been too kind for that—or wished to disap- 
point those among the audience who wished to 
look at me close by, but the nervous strain of 
the concert had so exhausted me for the time be- 
ing that I felt as though I would suffocate if I 
attempted the passage from the stage door to my 
auto. Avalanches of flowers at the concert and 
a dinner given in my honor by the Austrian 
chargé d’affaires, Mr. Prochnik, stand out in my 
memories of Washington. At the dinner I met 
various members of the diplomatic corps, among 
them the Hungarian minister to the United States, 
Count Laszlo Szechenyi, the husband of Gladys 
Vanderbilt. As already mentioned, however, I 
was just beginning to feel at home in Washing- 
ton when it was time to move on to Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, our next stop, was the city in which 
I felt especially at home, more so, perhaps, than 
in any of the others I visited on the tour. It is 
a big factory town, like Brinn in Austria, where 
I spent my childhood, and has something of the 
same general atmosphere. Like Brinn, Pitts- 
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burgh is a city of tall smoking chimneys, and for 
all that Washington was so stately and beautiful, 
with its broad, straight avenues lined with trees 
and its splendid buildings, it did not make the same 
appeal to me that Pittsburgh did. It is hard to 
forget one’s childhood impressions. All I had to 
do in Pittsburgh in order to feel that I was a little 
girl again, in the old Moravian home town, was 
to half close my eyes. And the audience which 
came to hear me sing did nothing to destroy 
the illusion. It could not have been kinder or 
more appreciative if I had been a native-born 
Pittsburgh girl, and my one regret is that I did 
not have time to take advantage of some of the 
social invitations extended to me, and also had 
to miss an opportunity to go down into one of 
the iron mines near the city. But the artist on 
tour moves by schedule. All other considerations 
must be subordinated to the dates of her appear- 
ances, and she simply must step out on the stage 
in the place fixed at the appointed time. 

From Pittsburgh we went to Detroit. I know 
that several of the great concert violinists prac- 
tice in their Pullman staterooms while traveling 
by rail on tour, and also have been informed that 
pianists use a dumb keyboard on their way from 
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one city to another. But I know of no singer 
who ‘‘works on the road,” and I certainly made 
no attempt to do so. All my rehearsing was done 
on the very night of the concert, perhaps half an 
hour before the latter was scheduled to begin. 
Fortunately, I was in splendid voice throughout 
the trip, save one or twice when I felt slightly 
indisposed, and after my first concerts felt ab- 
solutely at home in my English songs which, quite 
naturally, the audiences seemed to like best of all. 

In Detroit the people treated me with the same 
appreciation I had encountered elsewhere. When 
I stepped out upon the platform of the Arcadia 
Auditorium in that city without any “make-up” 
(as I had done elsewhere) I was quite confident 
that I did not look queer. Mr. Coppicus had told 
me that, since I was so pronounced a blonde, it 
was merely a question of the right shade of amber 
light, properly distributed, and I would be able 
to appear on the stage without a “‘make-up.””. In 
an amber light, with a properly adjusted light- 
ing, so he said, any real blonde should look per- 
fectly natural without artificial aids. Hence, with 
one exception, I believe, when the proper lighting 
could not be secured, I used practically no ‘‘make- 
up” throughout my tour. I have been told—but 
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cannot vouch for it—that I am the first woman 
singer to dispense with ‘‘make-up”’ on the Ameri- 
can concert stage. I am always inclined to doubt 
sO sweeping an assertion. One thing, however, 
I do know: that any artist feels a genuine relief 
at being able to get along without “make-up,” for 
a time at least, something which is quite impossible 
to do on the operatic stage. In Detroit I very 
much enjoyed going through the imposing Ford 
automobile plant, under the guidance of Mr. 
Edsel Ford, and what most impressed me was 
the assembling of the cars. We have large auto 
factories in Austria, where beautiful high-grade 
cars are manufactured, but I am convinced that 
there is nothing on the European continent ap- 
proaching the Ford works in size and quantity 
output. 

In Detroit, as in every other city I visited, I was 
interviewed, though I am afraid I do not interview 
any too well. I did not find it much of an ordeal, 
because the gentlemen of the press—and the ladies 
—were invariably kind and considerate. Often 
the interview proper was confined to a few simple 
questions and answers: “How do you like our 
city?” “TI like it very much.” “What did you 
think of your audience?” “It seemed to like me.” 
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“Do you think a concert singer should marry?” 
“Yes, I am married myself.’ ‘And now, if you 
will move just a little more into the light, Ma- 
dame, so that our staff artist can sketch you?” 
Then, the following morning, there would be the 
most charming little story in the paper. 

From Detroit we went to Grand Rapids and 
thence on to Chicago. In Chicago, as élsewhere, 
I stayed at home the day of the concert, and 
remember the beautiful view of Lake Michigan 
I had from the windows of my room in The Drake 
Hotel. In Chicago I did what I had done in the 
other cities after the concert; shook hands with 
countless well-wishers among the audience and 
autographed anywhere from fifty to a hundred 
postcards for them. When the postcards had 
disappeared I distributed my flowers, and when 
these were exhausted I gave them all I had left 
to give—hand kisses, which I blew to all these 
kind friends from the auto. I cannot say that I 
ever have looked on autographing postcards as 
a bore. If among the audiences who gave me 
so sincere and cordial a welcome wherever I came, 
there were any who wished to have me autograph 
a card for them, I always felt that it was the 
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least I could do to show my appreciation of their 
kindness and interest. 

A little trip we made to Milwaukee was a very 
enjoyable experience. Our party went by trolley, 
but we had a special private car on the Inter- 
urban with a kitchenette, a large saloon with 
tables, a chef, two waiters and a porter, besides 
the conductor. I enjoyed this little trip more 
than any traveling I did during the tour, for I 
was allowed to pull the string whistle which 
started our special on its way, and there was a 
good deal of laughing and joking going on during 
the journey. 

In Buffalo, Cincinnati and Cleveland, in which 
cities I sang after my Chicago recital, I had large 
and appreciative audiences, but saw little of the 
cities themselves, since between traveling and rest- 
ing before and after my concerts there was but 
little time left in which to do so. In these towns I 
was once more impressed by the tact and ability 
of the American girl reporters who visited me. 
Of course, some of the questions they asked were 
what, in American slang is called, I believe, ‘a 
mouthful”; for instance: “‘What do you think 
of American music?” The question is one so 
broad and difficult to answer without going into 
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a great deal of detail that it cannot well be dis- 
posed of in a moment. However, I confined 
myself to the true, if somewhat obvious, statement 
that I thought so well of it that I had included 
various American songs on my programs, and 
this appeared to answer the purpose. With re- 
gard to another favorite query: “Are you going 
into the movies?” I could answer quite as truth- 
fully: ‘“‘Not while I can sing.” For it seems to 
me that any artist who always has been accus- 
tomed to codrdinate acting and singing is bound 
to feel a loss of expressive power when reduced 
to motion pure and simple as an expressional 
means. At the same time, never having tried 
the screen, I do not know. Personally I find 
it very hard to conceive of myself as anything 
else than a “‘singing actress.” The girls who in- 
terviewed me often, to my surprise and pleasure, 
spoke my own tongue. They all were bright and 
capable and, like the ‘“Woman’s Page” in your 
large newspapers, impressed me as an admirable 
American institution. 

In Buffalo the president of the Pierce Arrow 
Company was kind enough to take our whole 
party out to Niagara Falls on a personally con- 
ducted trip in his own car, and to show us every- 
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thing worth seeing. It was a damp day and they 
told me the roar of the water was somewhat 
muffed. But I did not want to miss anything, 
and wearing a pair of galoshes (or “rubbers” I 
suppose I should say) I went to the very brink 
of the Falls. Any attempt to describe the over- 
whelming grandeur of the sight—something 
which so often has been done by abler pens than 
mine—would seem pretentious, hence I forego it. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, where I sang in the 
Ryman Auditorium, the concert was a very smart 
affair and the élite of fashion was represented 
in the audience, because the Women’s League of 
Nashville was giving the concert for the benefit 
of a hospital. Here I was once more obliged to 
regret my lack of leisure between concerts. I 
had to refuse dinner and other invitations which 
I would dearly have liked to accept merely be- 
cause I knew I must conserve my energy for my 
work or else fail to do it justice. 

From the South to New England was the next 
step in our tour and I must admit to approach- 
ing Boston with a little trepidation. I had been 
told, at various times, that Boston audiences 
weighed the artists who visited their city in the 
balance with judicial sternness, and might be very 
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captious and critical, But my audience was so 
amiable that I never could endorse this view out 
of my own experience. 

With regard to the concert I gave in Toledo, 
I did not know quite whether to feel flattered or 
offended when the papers spoke of it as the great- 
est event in the history of the city since the Demp- 
sey-Willard prize fight. But the banners inscribed 
with my name waving in the principal street did 
give me a thrill, and when my tour concluded in 
Columbus, as happily as it commenced, I knew 
that I would enjoy making another one; something 
I had felt much inclined to doubt when the snow- 
flakes went whirling by as I looked out of the train 
window, bound for Baltimore, early in March. 

Strange to say, in spite of my hurried flitting 
from city to city, from one strange hotel to an- 
other, and the fact that I did not sleep any too 
well on the train, my concert tour, compared with 
the strenuous opera season which had just ended 
for me, seemed like a real vacation. It gave me 
an opportunity of seeing more of the country and 
of different parts of the country than I ever had 
found before, and it made me acquainted with 
audiences which otherwise I never would have 
met. Instead of the strict routine and study of 
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the opera season, I had only the brief rehearsal 
before each concert to think of. Our party was 
most harmonious, and there was the continual 
variety of new sights and new scenes. I have 
never been a great eater, but the simple things 
which usually make up my bill of fare and did on 
this trip—soft-boiled eggs, chicken or a small 
chop, vegetables, especially baked potatoes, toast, 
honey and milk, for during the trip I touched no 
coffee—never tasted better. And the long hours 
on the train even were not tedious, for I reveled 
in my favorite game—bridge—which I played 
with my friends—though I was often told that I 
was inclined to overbid my hand. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SINGING FOR THE PHONOGRAPH 


HE owner of a phonograph usually can 
point with pride to a number of operatic 
records by well-known singers which are included 
in his record library. No doubt he enjoys play- 
ing them, but I question whether, as a rule, he 
has an idea of the hard work required to make 
one. Across his mental vision, perhaps, there 
flashes a hazy picture of a prima donna in shim- 
mering evening dress. There is a group of ad- 
mirers in the background, she sings an operatic 
air to the instrument, which respectfully records 
it, then she gathers up her train and departs, chat- 
ting to her friends, her record made and ready 
to be manifolded. 
If only it were as simple as that! Personally 
I would rather sing through two rehearsals than 
make one record, at any time. We unconsciously 
form the habit of thinking that any highly de- 
veloped form of mechanism such as the phono- 
graph holds the secret of perfect reproduction. 
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In a way this is true, but the phonograph, just 
like the camera, must be humored; only if you 
adapt yourself to the machine and find the ab- 
solutely right conditions for allowing it to re- 
produce your voice to the best advantage, will it 
do so. The recording machine really is a kind 
of sound camera and it takes a photograph of 
your voice. Now all of us know that when we 
have a photograph taken of ourselves it is hard 
to foretell what the result will be. One might 
almost say that if you “listen well” to the phono- 
graph, you will make a good record, just as when 
you look well to the camera, you take a good 
photo. 

There is one difference, however. When sit- 
ting for a photo no matter who the sitter may 
be, after every advantageous pose has been tried 
and the photographer has brought all the re- 
sources of his art to bear on producing the right 
result, one must content one’s self with the final 
best picture, for better or for worse. 

The record, on the other hand, must be perfect 
beyond any doubt or question. First of all, it 
goes into thousands of homes and those who make 
it cannot fall below the standard of perfection 
they have set. Then-again, the artist must con- 
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sider her reputation. She cannot in common jus- 
tice to herself sing less well for the phonograph 
than she would for a Metropolitan audience. If 
anything, she would wish to sing better than ever 
before, since with her records she makes her bow 
to an audience of music lovers so large that it 
cannot be numbered. That is why, I think, the 
musical quality of the records made by opera 
singers is so high. ‘They cannot represent the 
artist at anything but her best. 

The process of making vocal records here in 
the United States, though nct new to me, was 
novel. In Austria the phonograph is not as widely 
and generally distributed as here, and cannot be 
said to enjoy the same popularity. 

When I journeyed out to the laboratories of the 
company for which I had agreed to make some 
opera records, I already knew one thing out of 
my previous experience: that I must try to sing 
just as naturally as I would on the stage. But 
when I arrived, I knew that the only way I could 
do so would be to forget my surroundings com- 
pletely, for my setting was anything but a stage 
setting. 

First of all the records were made in a small 
room, a room so small that the members of the 
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little orchestra of ten or fourteen men which ac- 
companied me had to sit close together, knee to 
knee. Then came the actual singing itself. With 
the orchestra so close to the singer the sound of 
the instruments is so overpowering that it drowns 
the voice and I could not hear myself sing. This 
effect, of course, is never made when the record 
has been finished and perfected, and the orchestra 
has been “toned down”’ so that the singer’s voice 
stands out above it. 

But at the time it is very distracting. When the 
singer no longer can hear her own voice she is 
at a loss; but I found myself able to overcome 
this dificulty by holding my hands over my ears, 
thus shutting out the orchestra. Once I did this 
I knew what I was about and had no further 
trouble. 

Then there is the matter of adjusting your po- 
sition, as you stand and sing, so that you are at 
exactly the right distance from the receiver. For 
deep register tones one comes closer, for high 
register tones one moves farther away. The re- 
ceiving mechanism is a delicate one: if the singer 
produces a powerful high tone too near the ma- 
chine, its pressure may easily break the receiver. 
Sudden pressure has to be avoided. If I were 
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singing a passage piano or mezza-voce and sud- 
denly were to produce a high tone of consider- 
able power and volume, the receiver, in all prob- 
ability would not stand the strain. 

The first record made is always an experi- 
mental one. It enables the singer to hear herself 
as she should not be, points out to her where 
she is at fault as regards her distances from the 
machine, and allows her to make the necessary 
corrections. [he second recording already, as 
a rule, marks an advance. And then, growing 
nearer perfection with each repetition, come a 
third and a fourth and as many more recordings 
as may be necessary to secure the perfected re- 
sults. 

It is easy to see now why any artist should 
prefer two arduous stage rehearsals to one re- 
cording séance. It is the hardest kind of hard 
work, and very exacting. Ina small room, under 
circumstances and amid surroundings altogether 
different from those under which she usually sings 
her arias, the artist must sing them as well, if not 
better, than she does in the opera house. Yet 
it is something that can be done if intelligence 
and concentration are brought to bear on the task. 

One thing apt to be forgotten is that while 
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the receiver is recording, the least sound, a word, 
a whisper, the noise of a movement, the dropping 
of a pin, is recorded together with the music. 
It is for this reason that only the artist herself 
and those otherwise directly concerned in making 
the record are allowed to be in the recording 
room. The precaution is a wise one. I remem- 
br that on one occasion I secured permission 
for a friend to accompany me, and watch me 
make a record. It was Senta’s ballad, from ‘‘The 
Flying Dutchman,” and my friend had watched 
with interest the gradual building up of the song 
into a really fine record. When I sang it for the 
last time, to make the final record, however, she 
forgot all about the rule of silence, and no sooner 
had the last note left my mouth than she cried 
out, enthusiastically: ‘Oh, you sang that beau- 
tifully!’’ The accompaniment had not yet come 
to an end and sure enough, when the record was 
played this artless cry of “Oh, you sang that 
beautifully!’ rang out in the most comical way. 
Of course, the whole thing had to be done over 
again. 

And in spite of the sound-proof walls of the 
recording room, certain noises, if they are high 
and shrill enough, manage to get in. I know that 
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all recording came to an end when we neared 
twelve o’clock, since otherwise whatever opera air 
I was singing would have been punctuated by the 
sound of the factory whistles which everywhere 
announced the noon hour. 

There is a fairly certain way of telling whether 
your record of a song has turned out well, even 
though you have not heard it. As soon as the 
record has been made one takes a look at the 
impression through a microscope. The line of 
the impression reveals the truth: if the line is 
irregular, with numerous breaks, the record is 
worthless; but if the line is smooth and shows 
no breaks, then the record will be a good one. 

There is, incidentally, quite a unique pleasure in 
hearing a good record which you have made of a 
song. I forgot all about how hard I had been 
obliged to work to make some of my records 
what they are when I heard them in their final, 
definite form, and could feel that they were really 
representative and that they sounded as I might 
have sung them at the Opera, on the opening 
night of the work from which they had been 
taken. 

If only the phonograph had been invented in 
an earlier age and we could, this late day, enjoy 
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hearing with our own ears some of those great 
voices of the past whose fame alone has come 
down to us! Think of being able to hear the 
actual voices of Grisi, Malibran, Jenny Lind, and 
Patti. Or, going back even farther, to be able 
to listen to the song with which Farinelli, the 
famous male soprano, cured the melancholia of 
King Philip V of Spain. He is said to have sung 
this same song to the afflicted monarch every 
evening for five years in succession. But these 
are vain regrets. At least the phonograph has 
been invented in time to preserve a vocal record of 
the voices of all the greatest singers of the pres- 
ent day, including Caruso’s golden tones, and for 
this we should be grateful. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


T seems a curious caprice of chance which 
has given one prima donna another prima 
donna for a mother-in-law; in my case, Madame 
Blanche Marchesi, with whom I always spend 
ten days or a fortnight in her lovely Paris home 
during my summer months of rest and recrea- 
tion. Besides being one of the world’s most fa- 
mous singing teachers, with whom many English 
and American girls have studied, she has in her 
repertoire many of the very roles I sing, includ- 
ing Elsa, Elisabeth, Senta, Santuzza and Leonora. 
Her successes lie in that happy age, so rich 
in great musical names—Patti, Mariette Alboni, 
Pauline Viardot, Lillian Nordica, Emma Nevada, 
Emma Eames, Lili Lehmann, Victor Maurel 
(who died recently here in New York), Pol 
Plancon, Jean and Edouard de Reszke—artists 
whom she knew personally and whom she loves 
to recall in familiar conversation. She has a real 
gift as a narrator, and, like every epoch, whether 
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in the distant or more immediate past, when she 
tells me of the musical glories of those days, they 
seem like some golden age of music with which 
none other can compare. No doubt, some time, 
if I am able to consider my own age in retro- 
spect as she does, it will seem as great and won- 
derful to me; its shadows will have vanished and 
only its radiance will remain. 

Besides, Blanche Marchesi did tread the oper- 
atic boards in a great age of music. She was 
a young girl when Richard Wagner died, and 
Gounod was a family friend, who lived not far 
from the Paris home where my mother-in-law 
lived with her mother—and teacher—the famous 
' Mathilde Marchesi, whose vocalises are still part 
of the daily practice bread of thousands of singers, 
myself included. My mother-in-law likes to tell 
of the old master’s beautiful studio in his Paris 
home, with its pictures of celebrities and his li- 
brary, the organ at which he improvised—im- 
provisations out of which were born so many of 
his religious songs—and the concealed piano 
which would glide into the room when he touched 
a button on his great worktable. One of Blanche 
Marchesi’s happiest memories is that, whenever 
the proofs of a new song came from the pub- 
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lisher, Gounod would at once send for his “little 
Blanchette,” as he called her, to sing it for him 
the first time, so that he might hear what the 
melody born of his silent inspiration sounded 
like when the voice gave it a soul. 

The late Camille Saint-Saéns, Gounod’s disciple 
and friend, is another great composer of whom 
Blanche Marchesi loves to speak. She has shown 
me a note from him which she still treasures. It is 
a note of thanks to her for her singing of his 
ballad with orchestra, La Fiancée du Timbalier, 
at a London Philharmonic Concert which the com- 
poser himself conducted, and in it he thanks my 
mother-in-law for at last having, as he terms it, 
“brought good luck” to the unfortunate composi- 
tion, which in spite of its musical and dramatic 
effect had hitherto not scored a success. 

When I visited my mother-in-law last summer, 
as usual, we had an opportunity of comparing 
notes anent singing in concert in the United States, 
for she had made two American concert tours, 
the last in 1909. One year before, with much fear 
and trembling, I had dared the footlights in the 
Olmiitz Opera House as Elsa. But when I 
praised the beauty of Lake Michigan in connec- 
tion with my concert in Chicago, my mother-in- 
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law had nothing good to say about that famous 
sheet of water. It is hard to blame her, because 
—it was on her first tour—the chill March 
breezes from Lake Michigan in combination with 
some ice-cream she had eaten brought on a se- 
vere attack of ulcerated sore throat, which pre- 
vented her singing in New York and Boston. One 
of her cherished recollections of that tour was 
a visit to Mrs. McKinley, at the White House, 
while in Washington. She did not meet the 
President, but Mrs. McKinley—my mother-in- 
law would not sing for her because experience 
had proved to her that she simply could not sing 
early in the morning, when she had been asked 
to call—she told me, impressed her as one of the 
sweetest and kindest women she ever had met. 
She seemed to realize that her visitor did not 
mean to be disobliging, and that her inability to 
sing was due to a real physical complex over 
which she had no control. Often, when Blanche 
Marchesi talks to me about her concert tours she 
mentions her American pupils. Among them were 
Mark Twain’s oldest daughter, Olive Clemens, 
who died, and his second daughter, Clara, who 
married Gabrilowitsch, the pianist. 

Blanche Marchesi, when she talks about the 
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opera and singers of an older day, is able to draw 
upon a remarkable memory, which harks back to 
her early girlhood, when the women who later 
were to become the greatest singers in the world 
came to her mother’s studio to learn their art. 
And her recollections do not consist of things 
“her mother told her’’: they are at first hand. So 
closely did she observe these future queens of 
song during their lessons that it is a delight to 
have her go to the piano, strike the opening 
chords of some well-known operatic air, and give 
an idea of the style and manner of Etelka Gerster, 
Emma Nevada, Sybil Sanderson, Emma Calvé, 
Emma Eames, Nellie Melba and others. And 
among the light, dancing chaff of Blanche Mar- 
chesi’s amusing personal reminiscences I seldom 
fail to garner some golden grains of real singing 
wisdom: little technical points in Emma Nevada's 
rendering of the ‘“‘Jewel Song” from “‘Faust’’; her 
theory of Sybil Sanderson’s easy, effortless control 
of certain high-range effects in ‘“Thais’’—this last 
was of special interest to me, since at the time my 
mother-in-law touched on the subject I was study- 
ing the role of Thais myself, with a view to sing- 
ing it at the Metropolitan. Hence, even when her 
conversation is quite casual and deals principally 
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with entertaining anecdote and details of a per- 
sonal nature, it may be as instructive as a lesson 
to an artist who is willing to learn while listening. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that my mother-in- 
law is shocked by some of the vocal music writ- 
ten by modern composers of opera. In her younger 
days composers wrote with the human character 
and capabilities—and limitations of the voice— 
always in view, even Wagner. But some of the 
contemporary operas in which the poor human 
voice is treated as though it were an instrument 
of wood and brass, and the vocal cords as strong 
as metal and as tough as ebony, arouse her in- 
dignation. She calls them “terrors,” and when 
we go over some ultra-modern score together at 
the piano is apt to exclaim: ‘Marie, I think it is 
nothing short of miraculous that any singer can 
learn a part like this, and get up one of these 
terrors in less than six weeks’ time!’ Then I 
tell her that it is something which can be done, 
though it means a good deal of hard work. What 
makes the singer despair when she has an abso- 
lutely unvocal role, is not so much mastering it 
technically and musically, as the actual projec- 
tion on the stage in performance. When study- 
ing such a part at the piano—where the orchestral 
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volume of tone has been much reduced in the key- 
board score, and the singer always can make her- 
self heard above the instrument—one often gets 
a false impression of its dynamic effect. Then, 
coming out on the stage and beginning to sing, 
one feels at once that the voice part cannot “get 
over” to the audience, that it is absolutely 
drowned in the surge and swell of a grand or- 
chestra of seventy-five musicians playing with all 
their might and main. I think there is nothing 
more disconcerting than to feel that, though you 
may be doing your best so far as your singing is 
concerned, the only way the audience has of know- 
ing is by watching you go through the motions. 

In intimate talks with Blanche Marchesi about 
our art she has given me invaluable hints and 
suggestions, and it was my sincere belief in her 
great ability as a teacher which first led me to 
think of founding a Blanche Marchesi scholarship 
in Paris for some talented American girl. 

As soon as I had made up my mind to it, I set 
to work to see that out of the wonderful vocal 
material available in the United States some girl 
with an exceptionally good natural voice might 
have a chance to improve the opportunity. Morn- 
ing after morning I had ambitious young vocal 
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students sing for me—many had excellent voices 
—and finally my choice settled on one to go to 
Paris. I am sure that no ambitious student could 
find a better or safer guide than Blanche Marchesi. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AMERICA AND AMERICANS 


NE of those things probably taken for 
granted in the case of an opera singer is 
that she is on a footing of close acquaintanceship, 
or even friendship, with most of her colleagues at 
the Opera House. Yet, often, a singer has but 
little opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with the many other artists who make up a large 
company. 

Madame Francesca Alda—a favorite pupil of 
my grand-mother-in-law, Mathilde Marchesi—l 
know better than most of the Metropolitan Opera 
House artists. Our acquaintanceship, which came 
about in a perfectly natural manner, and dates 
from the first days of my arrival in this country, 
has ripened into a friendship which I value highly 
because of Madame Alda’s kindness, charm and 
sincerity. I am proud to be included among her 
friends. But in the case of many of my col- 
leagues, an acquaintance confined to a few pleasant 
words of greeting, a ‘““How do you do?” and a 
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few remarks during rehearsal or at a reception, 
does not offer much opportunity for the develop- 
ment of more intimate relations. 

Some of the best-known American artists, Miss 
Mary Garden, for instance, though I had an op- 
portunity of admiring her at the Manhattan 
Opera House as Salome and Thais, I have never 
had a chance to meet while in New York. Nor, as 
I have already mentioned, have I ever made the 
acquaintance of Miss Farrar. Yet I have seen 
her in “Madame Butterfly,” and the one per- 
formance I witnessed was enough to show me how 
great an artist she is. She sang and acted the 
role with such a moving human charm, such real 
pathos, that she brought tears to my eyes. She 
has the supreme gift of living herself into the 
role so fully and completely that her audience 
forgets she is Geraldine Farrar, and sees only 
poor, tragic little Butterfly. It is a role which I 
myself, I am afraid, can never think of singing, 
for I am too tall to give a convincing impersona- 
tion of a little Japanese woman on the stage. 
And, just because I am a few inches too high, I 
am prevented from attempting to portray one of 
the most touching and expressive heroines to be 
found in a Puccini score! 
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Leo Slezak who, like myself, comes from Brinn 
and who is so well known here in New York, 
I know very well indeed. He is very stout, and 
“T always like to work with you,” he often told 
me, “because you are so thin I can actually em- 
brace you on the stage when an embrace is in 
order. I cannot embrace stout prime donne very 
well, because I am so fat myself!’ One of the 
funniest things I remember in connection with him 
was an occasion when we were singing side by 
side in Halévy’s ‘“‘La Juive.” He stood with his 
arm about me, when suddenly his waistcoat burst 
with the stress of his mighty breathing, and he im- 
plored me to stick as close as possible to his side, 
so that it would not be noticed. How we laughed 
about his mishap after the performance. 

I think it quite possible that some of my Vien- 
nese operatic colleagues may yet be heard in this 
country. There is Lucie Weidt, the dramatic so- 
prano, a striking /solde; a dear friend of mine 
who married a Hungarian diplomat, the late M. 
de Uermenyi; and Selma Kurz. Selma Kurz is a 
really wonderful coloratura singer and I am very 
sorry that when she made her concert tour here a 
few years ago, Americans did not hear her under 
favorable circumstances. She is a wonderful tech- 
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nician. And there is Piccaver, who is now sing- 
ing at the Hofoper, an American by birth, and a 
remarkable singer and dramatist. Among the ar- 
tists at the Metropolitan with whom I am best 
acquainted, because I have so often sung with 
them, are Clarence Whitehill and Scotti. Clar- 
ence Whitehill is a richly gifted singer, with a 
truly classic sense for proportion, and there is 
something of the grand seigneur about him, which 
cannot be said of every male opera singer. As to 
Scotti, he is unquestionably one of the greatest 
of operatic artists, and endowed with a personal- 
ity which makes every one his friend. He is es- 
sentially a gentleman, and no one who possesses 
such charm of manner, and such social tact and 
poise in private life, could help but make his mark 
on the stage. He is an artist through and through, 
great vocally and histrionically. 

I have been spoiled in this respect, perhaps, but 
the fact is that I can only do my best, and am 
only inspired to do my best, when working to- 
gether with a really great singer and dramatic 
artist. I lose heart and interest when I have to 
strive to establish the dramatic verities of a big 
scene with an artist who cannot raise his arm or 
move with freedom, because he is afraid it will 
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affect his tone production. What makes creative 
work in characterization so fascinating with Scotti 
as a partner, is his contempt for routine, his con- 
stant flow of new ideas and suggestions in carry- 
ing out the acting and singing details of a role. 
He finds and develops new ‘‘stage business,”’ new 
effects on the spur of the moment, improvises 
them; and when I do the same he falls in at once 
with my ideas. 

Aside from fellow artists, I have met a few 
other friends here who are well known, among 
them my physician, Professor Lorenz, of Vienna, 
the “bloodless surgeon.’’ I first became acquainted 
with Professor Lorenz in Salzburg, at a Mozart 
Festival, and, since he was living in New York, 
I naturally asked him to come to see me when I 
had my fall after the first “Thais” performance. 
His scientific massage immediately took away all 
the pain of the bruise. He seems to know every 
nerve, muscle and bone in the body, and his hands, 
for all they possess such enormous strength, are 
like velvet, with a touch as gentle as a woman’s. 
He believes, so he told me, that the knife should 
be used only in extreme cases, and is opposed 
to the use of drugs and medicines. 

Charles Dana Gibson who, together with his 
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charming wife, I met at one of the infrequent 
evening affairs I have attended was an American 
artist whose acquaintance I enjoyed making, for 
his “Gibson Girls” are almost as well known in 
Vienna as in New York. I have a souvenir of 
our meeting in the shape of a clever little sketch 
he drew in my album. Seeing Mrs. Gibson 
showed that she had inspired the engaging fem- 
inine types which her husband has created. 

The late Henry Edward Krehbiel, the dis- 
tinguished American music critic, was one of the 
best friends I had in the United States. I thought 
a great deal of this able and learned man who 
even in his last painful illness was interested in 
everything musical going on. I had already left 
on my concert tour when he was removed to the 
hospital, but a friend who visited him told me 
that, when he entered, Mr. Krehbiel was sitting 
up in bed, reading 4 Singer’s Pilgrimage, the en- 
joyable book of reminiscences written by my 
mother-in-law, Blanche Marchesi, which had re- 
cently been published, and which she had sent 
him. The great critic spoke of the charm the 
book had for him, especially because he himself 
had been an eye—or ‘‘ear’””—witness of much that 
she tells. ‘It is a wonderful book,” he told his 
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visitor. I do not know whether he ever finished 
it, for he died a day or so later, but it probably 
was the last thing he read. A few days before 
I started on my tour, Mr. Krehbiel asked me 
whether I would sing in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
When I told him no, he said: “I’m sorry to hear 
that because I was born there.’’ So to console 
him, I promised when the train passed Ann Arbor, 
I’d drop a rose from the window because it was 
his birthplace. And this I really did and sent 
him a postal to say so. I am glad to think it may 
have given him a moment of pleasure during his 
last days. 

Halmi, the Hungarian painter artist, who has 
painted portraits of the Goulds and other prom- 
inent American families, and is now established 
in New York, is one of my artistic friends not 
of the operatic guild. I am especially fond of 
the beautiful pastel he did of me in his New York 
studio last year, and which hangs in my music 
room. There is another portrait, also in oils, 
which Heinrich von Angeli, one of our greatest 
Austrian portrait painters, did for me. Like the 
German painter Lenbach, von Angeli has been a 
kind of historian of his period, and just as Len- 
bach painted the royal personages and great men 
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and women of the time of Emperor William I, 
so von Angeli in his fine representative pictures, 
with their smooth, elegant technic, painted the 
outstanding personages of the Austrian court and 
foreign courts of his epoch, the latter half of the 
reign of Franz Josef. He is still living in Vienna, 
an old man (he was born in 1840), and one of 
the last pictures he did was a striking portrait 
of the Empress Zita. I have always been proud 
of the fact that Heinrich von Angeli, this famous 
court painter, whose sitters were in nearly all 
cases crowned heads, princes and the like (he was 
generally known as “‘the painter of kings’’), should 
have painted my picture And I am naturally flat- 
tered to think that an artist who painted Queen 
Victoria and the Empress Eugenie of France when 
they were young and lovely, should like the pic- 
ture he has done of me so well. He is the dearest 
old man imaginable, good-natured, amiable, benev- 
olent. When I sat for him a few years ago, in 
his magnificent studio—for he is an artist of the 
Hans Mackart type, a grand seigneur of art, and 
loves to work surrounded by magnificent acces- 
sories, glowing tapestries, old armor, rich and 
artistic furniture—he would tell me the most in- 
teresting stories of court life in the Hofburg, 
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and tales of many royal personages whom he had 
met and painted He was a great friend of the 
Empress Elizabeth, and painted various portraits 
of her and the Emperor Franz Josef. The por- 
trait he did of the poor, ill-fated Empress Zita 
he completed a few days before the so-called 
Revolution. It still hangs on the wall of his studio, 
for in her hurried departure into exile it was for- 
gotten, in the course of a life in which death and 
suffering since have played a leading part. An- 
geli spent months at a time as the guest of his 
royal friends; in London, where he painted King 
Edward VII; in Roumania, where he painted King 
Carol, and elsewhere. His great mansion in Vi- 
enna is, properly speaking, a palace. He has 
gleaned many decorations in the various courts of 
Europe, and the late Emperor Franz Josef had 
knighted him. He was an aristocrat by nature, 
however, and none who came in contact with him 
could help but feel it. 

Aside from the artists of palate and palette, 
I have met a few others on those occasional eve- 
nings when I manage to spend an hour or so 
playing cards with a few intimate friends whom 
I know here. These artists, whose names I will 
not mention, excel in an art new and strange to 
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me, one which I have been trying to learn. They 
are past masters in the art of playing the American 
game of “poker,” and another quite delightful 
American game called ‘‘Rummy.” I already know 
that I will never reach the higher levels of poker 
playing, for my friends all tell me that I have 
not a good “poker face.” I have greater hopes, 
however, of playing a real prima donna part in 
“Rummy” some time, though my opportunities 
for practice are few and far between. But poker, 
no—I could never learn to sit still long enough 
and turn my features into an expressionless mask, 
in order to become a diva of the “‘royal flush” ! 


CHAPTER XX 
SOME AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS 


was my concert tour of the United States 
which first gave me a better idea of the size of 
the country and the character of its people. The 
distances we covered while traveling by rail seemed 
enormous to me and, so far as comfort and con- 
venience go, my Pullman drawing-room was 
superior to any first-class accommodation we have 
in Europe. As to the meals served in the dining 
car the advantage, too, was altogether on the 
American side. Strange as it may seem, I have 
felt ever since making that trip that a European 
singer is less a foreigner in the United States than 
she is in European countries outside her own. 
Throughout Europe the question of nationality 
is taken more keenly to heart than in the United 
States, where all the peoples of Europe are rep- 
resented in the body of the nation. Here the fact 
that they consider themselves Americans, first and 
last, no matter what their national antecedents, 
dulls the edge of those traditional prejudices and 
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hatreds which Europeans inherit while still in the 
cradle and which usually remain with them their 
life long. 

No one, I think, feels this attitude of mind on 
the part of her American audiences more than the 
European singer. Once she has justified it, the 
English or German, Austrian, Italian or French 
singer is sure of the loyal appreciation of her own 
people. Yet in the capitals of European nations, 
between whom and her own there yawns a gulf 
of traditional enmity, there are times when polit- 
ical conditions would exert a direct influence on 
her reception, though Art has, or should have, 
nothing to do with politics. 

-That the peace treaties only have emphasized 
and strengthened these international prejudices 
and hatreds is only too evident at the present day. 
As a musical instance I might mention that not so 
long ago a great Austrian opera singer, I will not 
cite her name, sang at the festivities given to 
celebrate a certain royal wedding in one of the 
Balkan capitals. For years this artist had been 
connected with the court opera of her own land, 
whose rulers had distinguished her with their per- 
sonal favor. Is it surprising that when she sang 
at the wedding festivities of the king of a people 
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whom her own regards as its greatest foe and the 
originator of all its misfortunes, her own country- 
men should bitterly resent the fact? It is easy 
enough to say that art and politics have nothing in 
common, but sometimes they have. 

In the United States this all disappears. I like 
to fancy to myself—and my experiences on my 
concert tour make my fancies seem fact—that 
membership in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company bestows on the foreign artist belonging 
to it what might be called, United States musical 
citizenship papers. For the time being we foreign 
artists, too, are full-fledged Americans, irrespect- 
ive of our various European backgrounds. What 
made my fancy appear to be reality to me was 
the manner in which I was received while on tour. 

New York, all said and done, is a metropolis, 
and opera everywhere is a metropolitan institu- 
tion in the larger sense, and opera goers are met- 
ropolitans. When traveling as a concert singer, 
however, one gets in touch with thousands of 
people who do not come to hear a prima donna 
interpret a role or to see her act, but only to hear 
her sing. The subtle telepathic currents which 
carry the feelings and emotions of an audience to 
the artist tell her beyond any chance of mistake 
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what they think. Of course, I can speak only for 
myself, yet I am convinced that many another 
European singer has been stimulated to do her 
best while singing in concert by that generous, un- 
reserved acceptance of the artist as one of them- 
selves, irrespective of nationality, which marks the 
American concert audience. In the case of the 
opera singer it is an impression only a concert tour 
develops and confirms. 

On my tour I saw more of some other American 
cities than I have yet seen of New York, the city 
in which I spend practically all my time while in 
the United States. You cannot get to know a city 
well from glimpses caught through the window 
of the auto which takes you from your hotel to 
the Opera House and back again, from an occa- 
sional, very occasional, evening at the theater or 
in the ‘‘movies,”’ or a short walk or drive in lower 
Central Park. Yet, even then, there are certain 
more obvious things which have impressed me: the 
swifter rhythm of American street life—the met- 
ronome of Viennese pavement movement ticks 
along at a less hurried tempo—and the greater 
uniformity of dress on the part of your crowds; 
the fact that tension rather than repose is the key- 
note here. 
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To me New York still holds out many of the 
possibilities of unexplored territory. There are 
the shops, for instance, I have not as yet—odd 
as it may seem—found time to shop in any of the 
representative stores, though I would like to very 
much indeed. No woman need be told that to 
shop with any amount of satisfaction to the shop- 
per calls for plenty of time, and a mind free from 
other preoccupations. And time is the one thing 
I always seem to lack in New York. My shopping, 
like so many other things in life, has to await the 
end of the opera season, when I am at leisure, and 
since I am only at leisure abroad, all my shopping 
is necessarily done there. 

Fortunately, fashion, like music, now speaks a 
sort of universal language. It is in Vienna and 
Paris, that I get all my clothes. My vacation time 
has come and I have the necessary leisure to select, 
look over models, try on and try on again, until 
all is to my liking. When the appointed time to 
which I look forward eagerly arrives, the tailor 
sends around six or seven of his people to my 
Vienna home with a great assortment of every- 
thing I wish to see—gowns, lingerie, wraps, 
mantles, etc., and I am able to plan my everyday 
dresses, my evening gowns and my stage costumes 
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with a leisure and convenience impossible in New 
York. The proper personal values of a new gown 
you contemplate demand study and concentration; 
the fitting of a costume gown, especially, costs time 
and thought. You cannot accomplish much in this 
direction when you are liable to be interrupted at 
any moment by the announcement that your ac- 
companist has arrived to rehearse a role with you. 
Shoes, in some respects, are even more im- 
portant than gowns. That there are leading 
specialists in footwear, especially ladies’ footwear 
in New York, notably for fitting, etc., I know. 
Yet it is not strange, perhaps, that, remembering 
Hans Sachs, an opera singer who has found a poet 
in leather (if not in verse) should stick to him. 
I obtain all my shoes from a little Viennese shoe- 
maker, whom I was fortunate enough to discover, 
and who supplies me to the present day. He isa 
sort of Benvenuto Cellini—it is no exaggeration 
to say so—of footwear, and makes the most beau- 
tiful and durable shoes one could wish to see. 
Though a master craftsman, he lives four flights 
up—there is no elevator—in a little combination 
of workshop and home out in the Vienna suburbs. 
He does not come to me, by the way—I am 
obliged to go to him. Like all artists he has his 
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peculiarities and says that he knows his shoes are 
worth coming to him for, and that those who 
disagree with him can go without. 

Even American hairdressers are practically an 
unknown quantity to me since I always do my hair 
myself. In this connection an acquaintance, not 
long since, mentioned a rumor to me which she 
declared was current in artistic circles—that my 
hair was not my own. An allusion to the same 
effect has been made in print and no woman, 
whether or no she be a prima donna, enjoys being 
“called out of her hair.” I might as well state 
categorically that my hair, all of it, is absolutely 
my own and grows naturally instead of being 
appliquée. Naturally, I exclude from this claim 
the wigs I wear in my stage impersonations, such 
as the black wig I use as Santuzza, and others. 

If ever I do get a chance to go shopping in New 
York, I think the great jewelry stores would have 
the first claim to my attention. Though with re- 
gard to precious stones there are two only for 
which I really care, pearls and emeralds. Pearls, 
especially, are a veritable passion with me, white 
pearls, for the pink and yellow ones do not appeal 
tome. When I was quite a young girl in Olmiitz 
I chanced to read somewhere an old Breton legend. 
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It told how, wherever a rainbow touches the 
ground, a kind fairy deposits a luminous pearl 
worth more than all the treasures of Charlemagne. 
I made up my mind then and there that when my 
rainbow of-success touched the ground some day 
I, too, would have pearls. The jewels I wear on 
the stage are allimitation. I have at various times 
lost valuable jewels by wearing them at rehearsals 
and performances and do so no more. 

It is the American woman—speaking of pearls 
—who has impressed me more than anything else 
in her owncountry. My impressions of the Amer- 
ican woman are vivid, though my limited opportu- 
nities have only permitted my meeting a small 
number of American ladies. What has impressed 
me most is their vitality; their combined anima- 
tion and vivacity and poise. I am lively myself by 
nature, and languorous poses—except when de- 
manded by some stage impersonation—are quite 
beyond me. I love movement and, though I do 
no “daily dozens” and take no daily muscular ex- 
ercises, am capable, in order to show a few inti- 
mate women friends how splendidly operatic gym- 
nastics keep one in trim, of turning a few hand 
springs in the strict privacy of my drawing-room, 
an accomplishment probably not included in every 
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prima donna repertoire. It always rouses my 
friends to shrieks of laughter to see me do this, 
but thus far I have found none of them able to 
follow my lead. And the vivacity so characteristic 
of American women is paired with a natural and 
spontaneous quality of poise in their manner. 

Again, there is their independence. In Austria 
we women defer far more to masculine opinion 
than is the case in America, and I have been 
startled at times by the independence of thought 
and action of my American friends, as well as the 
direct interest they take in their national politics. 
From girlhood days my operatic training had been 
in accordance with the creed that the artist has 
nothing to do with politics—those of her own 
country or any other—I mean that, while she may 
feel an interest in them, it should not be carried to 
the extent of trying to influence them personally, 
by means of the franchise. Yet this feeling is one 
that the artist develops herself, if she sings in 
opera, out of the very conditions of her art. I 
think that a straw vote taken among opera singers 
would reveal that most of them think alike in the 
matter. It is very natural. The opera singer’s 
home life is usually doubly precious to her because 
she has so little of it: it only represents what is 
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left when her duty to the stage has been done. 
The less we have of something we desire, the more 
valuable it seems to us. And there is another in- 
fluence, the unconscious influence exerted on the 
opera singer’s mind by the stories and action of 
the operas which she sings. She is continually 
moving from one historical period to another, and 
in each period, whether religious or political strife 
form its background, the policies of kings and 
queens are a mere framework for the love story. 
Once in a blue moon, perhaps, popular feeling may 
be so intense at a given moment that the audience 
even forgets all but the political content of an 
opera, as when Auber’s telling musical portrayal 
of revolutionary sentiment in his ‘‘Muette di Por- 
tici,”’ caused a political uprising when it was per- 
formed in Brussels in 1830. But ordinarily polli- 
tics are negligible, and it is love “that makes the 
world go ’round” in opera. The dynastic policies 
of Brabant in “Lohengrin” are important only in 
connection with Elsa and her Swan Knight, and so 
it is with other scores. 

Now, no artist can keep on singing roles in 
which all that has to do with government and 
politics is thrust into the background and human 
love is the only thing which counts without uncon- 
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sciously being affected thereby. So it seems to me, 
and though it does not explain why American 
women, as a general thing, glory in casting their 
ballot and Austrian women are indifferent as re- 
gards exercising the franchise, it may help to show 
why the opera singer is inclined to take it less 
seriously. 

As regards the young American girl, I was 
especially impressed while hearing the fledgling 
song birds who wished to qualify for my Blanche 
Marchesi scholarship sing, by the number of fine 
natural voices which were revealed to me. And it 
struck me at the time that it was a great pity, in a 
land so rich in artistic opportunities of every kind, 
that the ambitious young girl whose natural vocal 
gifts justify her planning a career as an opera 
singer cannot have the benefit of either of two 
great essentials in her home country. 

One of these is a national, government-endowed 
institution like the Vienna Konservatorium or 
Akademie fiir Musik, the Paris Conservatoire, or 
the former Imperial Conservatory of Petrograd. 
The state scholarships at institutions of this sort 
make it possible for an exceptionally gifted girl 
to study her art where poverty might otherwise be 
an insurmountable bar, and to do so without any 
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loss of self-respect, or the feeling that she were a 
recipient of charity. . 

The other school of operatic training, the great 
practical school of the opera stage itself—of 
which I am a graduate—where the girl singer, 
after some years of vocal study, begins quite 
humbly, singing the least important parts and 
gradually working her way up to the great roles 
of the repertoire, is denied her in the United 
States. 

Here, where opera is a permanent institution 
only in a few great cities like New York and 
Chicago, the young American singer’s chances are 
correspondingly curtailed. It is easy to see how 
changed the situation would be if every city in the 
United States the size of Brinn or Olmitz had 
its opera house and permanent opera. In nearly 
every European country there are permanent 
provincial stages, and cities of no great size may 
boast excellent opera companies and the best of 
performance traditions. 

To me this course of training through which I 
have passed, beginning at the lowest rung of the 
operatic ladder and ascending by hard and con- 
centrated work on the stage itself, seems the ideal 
one. Some of the greatest American opera singers 
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have established their future fame on the founda- 
tion of a solid training on the European provincial 
stage. And when the American girl finds it pos- 
sible to avail herself of similar opportunities in 
her own land, it is safe to predict that the musical 
world may be surprised by the prima donna voices 
these favorable circumstances will develop. 


CHAPTER XXI 
“SUNLIGHT AND SONG” 


ND now I have come to the end of the pleas- 
ant task I had mapped out for myself—to 
set down some reminiscences of my life as a singer 
which might be of interest to readers in general 
and to music lovers in particular. It has not al- 
ways been easy to find the time to tell what I 
wished to tell, for in these strenuous days a singer, 
especially during the season, is usually too busy 
working to write about her work. It may be 
another thirty years before I will find time to 
resume my tale where I have left it and then, per- 
haps, I may not feel the inclination to do so. My 
whole nature, my whole temperament, is to live in 
the present. That is why, I think, in the last 
analysis, I have preferred to write while what I 
write is still alive and vivid in my memory, before 
my own generation, for which I am writing, has 
outlived its youth. 
Thirty years from to-day—if I once more take 
pen in hand—my reminiscences will be an echo of 
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the past. Younger generations probably would 
read them with the detached attitude we have for 
a glory that has vanished, a charm which has dis- 
appeared: interesting in a way, but having no 
direct connection with their own contemporaneous 
mundane stage, and the actors who tread its 
boards. 

At the same time, it is very difficult for any one, 
an opera singer or any one else, to predict how 
she may feel thirty years from a certain day. Who 
knows, I may then take as much pleasure in look- 
ing back on my past as I now do in thinking of 
the present. Like Anna Mildenburg, Blanche 
Marchesi, Luisa Tetrazzini, Emma Calvé, and 
many another opera singer, I may wish to blow 
the dust from old laurel wreaths, and recall the 
occasions which prompted their bestowal. At 
present, as a singer, I am still in mid career. I 
can still look forward to new operas to study and 
new roles to create. Though reason tells me that 
the time when I must save my breath to blow the 
dust from the laurels of the past will come in the 
natural course of events, my heart and my voice 
keep telling me that it is still far away. 

Yet looking forward, after all, seems to me to 
be preferable to looking back, and the prima donna 
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of to-day has far more to look forward to than 
the Malibrans, the Nilssons and the Jenny Linds 
of the past. First of all, the operatic repertoire 
has grown and developed to a wonderful degree 
since those days, there is an infinitely greater di- 
versity of kind and type of music, and a greater 
number of stimulating and inspiring roles to study. 
Since Richard Wagner, an opera singer, whether 
her repertoire include fifty or a hundred rdles, is 
always confronted with novel and fascinating 
problems of musical personality and dramatic 
characterization offered by the heroines of the 
new scores by distinguished modern masters which 
follow one upon the other. And, then, there al- 
ways are the great roles the singer has prepared 
and studied, yet never had a chance to sing. I 
think that every opera singer has roles of this kind 
in her repertoire. There are parts which in my 
V olksoper days, before I went to the Hofoper, I 
prepared as an understudy. I prepared them as 
conscientiously, as carefully and- (alas, as hope- 
fully!) as any stella prima donna could have done. 
But though at times I actually prayed for an op- 
portunity to sing them, it seldom came. 

The role of Aphrodite was one of these out- 
standing exceptions. I had prepared it as an un- 
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derstudy and, in view of the very famous singers in 
the company, whose age and experience gave them 
first claim on the part, never expected to sing it on 
the stage. My chance, when it came, was due, 
literally, to the fact that I was slender. The 
prima donna who ordinarily would have taken the 
part and who, in fact, declared positively: “I shall, 
of course, sing Aphrodite. How can an under- 
study be expected to do justice to so important a 
part?’ was—unfortunately for her—too fat. It 
was just this, that the singer was burdened with a 
certain number of pounds excess weight (mathe- 
matically calculable, I suppose) which gave me a 
chance to create the part. For a fat Chrysis— 
when she was supposed to be the very personifica- 
tion of lightness, grace and charm, was out of the 
question. You cannot make an opera audience be- 
lieve that a man will endanger his soul, and com- 
mit robbery and murder for a very stout lady’s 
sake. 

Yet how many other wonderful réles did I not 
prepare, down to the very last detail, and yet never 
have an opportunity of singing them! Is it not 
natural to hope that some day I may go back to 
one or another of them, and restudy for presenta- 
tion in the light of all I since have learned? 
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Then there are other possibilities. My friend, 
Mr. von Wymetal, once said to me that if at any 
time I wearied of the operatic stage, he felt sure 
that Max Reinhardt would be willing to engage 
me as an actress to play Strindberg, Ibsen and 
other modern dramatists. Whether or not he is 
right I do not know, of course; but I do think that 
if I did not love singing so the dramatic stage 
would hold a lure for me. 

As to the filmed drama, I am uncertain. In the 
spoken drama the voice still is used; its registers 
and their inflections in a way may be said to cor- 
respond to those of a melody line. The speaking 
voice has a music of its own, and establishes emo- 
tion as well as meaning. It is quite possible that 
I might “screen” well. But ever since I was a 
young girl I have been codrdinating vocal and 
dramatic movement on the stage. It has become 
second nature to do so. I cannot imagine what it 
would seem like for me to portray opera roles (in 
which dramatic action is bound up with musical 
expression) silently, in the “mute” drama. Still, 
other singers have done so, and with success. I 
have as yet given no serious thought to the ‘‘mute”’ 
drama, nor is it probable that I shall while I can 
sing. Yet it has possibilities and opportunities 
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which would appeal to any artist, and there is 
something overwhelming in the thought that in it 
one plays to an audience of millions, and may 
appear simultaneously in every continent of the 
world. 

It seems that, looking forward or looking back- 
ward, the opera singer, in spite of the unremitting 
hard work and self-sacrifice which her art entails, 
has her compensations. It is hard to describe the 
thrill of creative joy which the artist feels when 
the conviction seizes her that at last she has caught 
the very soul of the character she wishes to 
portray, in the music and action which reveal it. 
The moment when she is convinced that when the 
curtain rises she is, for the time being, ardent, 
temperamental Tosca, seductive Marietta, childish 
and innocent Micaela, tragic and pity-awakening 
Mona Lisa, is a sublime and inspiring one. It is a 
moment of the most intimate joy, that has nothing 
to do with the applause of audiences or the praise 
of friends, but belongs to the artist alone. And 
there always are new heights toward which one 
may strive, new ideals one may hope to realize. 

Some may think that in my recollections I have 
given too much attention to opera and operatic 


detail. But after all opera is an opera singer’s 
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life, it is the breath of her body, the substance of 
her dream. The opera singer’s private life is more 
or less negligible, and, besides, that at least is her 
very own. Everything else she gives to the pub- 
lic, and that is why she usually looks on the hours 
abstracted from her duties as a treasured personal 
possession to which others have no claim. [I al- 
ways have tried to draw a clear dividing line be- 
tween my own home life and my operatic existence, 
and I think that most singers feel as I do in this 
respect. And my friend Mr. von Wymethal in 
writing of me once expressed my whole point of 
view better than I myself could. He mentioned 
that I always had separated my stage life and my 
private life. Then he added: “In real life she 
never has cared to pose as the interesting diva, 
with prima donna caprices . . . whose whims and 
fancies make a whole city gasp for breath and 
supply copy for the daily papers. Nothing of the 
sort.” And my “reserve” is the reserve “that is 
so apt to grow on the artist who treasures her op- 
portunities to be herself all the more because they 
are so rare.” With this limitation, which seems 
to me a human and natural one, I have tried to 
recall what might be of real interest in a career in 
which, thus far, “sunshine and song” have pre- 
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dominated. I hope that I may have succeeded, 
for I think of my readers as an audience—a larger 
and more varied one than any which comes to 
hear me sing—and if they approve of me when I 
make my bow in a role which is new to me, it will 


give me much happiness. 
(z) 


THE END. 
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